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PEARS SOAP 


re igns Supreme because the mother 
knows if is perfectly pure and thaf 

no other soap has answered so well or 
proved so beneficial to the skin. 
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Pears’ Lavender Water is the most delicate and perfect toilet water 
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Diplomacy in old, decadent Austria has always been a refuge for idle aristocrats, for ‘little brothers of the rich,’ and for vain old lords 


DIPLOMATIC MYSTERIES 


iti—The Great Austrian 
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N all history there is nothing more dramatic than the 
story of the house of Hapsburg, the royal family of 
Austria, during the last few decades. Austria owes her 
greatness to the ruin of many other states. She is ruled 
by a small German minority, and her people are Mag- 
yars, Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Italians, Roumanians, 
and other European races. From Bohemia to Croatia, 
from the Tyrol to Bukowina, a long conspiracy has been 
at work. This slow-burning fire has blazed out now and 
again. It has been damped down by violent means. 









Conspiracy 





members of the Hapsburg family bears testimony. About 
all these deaths there has been a great deal of imagina- 
tive writing,—a mystery is still over them. Each of 
them has seemed meaningless. ‘Taken singly, not one 
of them is explicable. Subtly organized, this universal 
conspiracy has its headquarters within the very shadow 
of the Ballplatz,—the foreign office in Vienna. Its officers 
are among the hangers-on of the foreign office,—men of 
all races and ranks in society. Some are employees of 
the Ballplatz: others are idlers. Vienna laughs, and 








The list of mysterious deaths and assassinations of 


calls them “Die Streber,”’ which means, “ the climbers.”” 


VANCE THOMPSON 
[Compiler of ««The De Blowitz Letters’ | 


1.—The Shadow of Bismarck 


he Gor help poore kings !’’ This was said 

by one who was a prophet and poet, 
yet in George Herbert's day kings fared well 
enough. They took their way in the world 
with royal willfulness. They were in danger, 
then, as now, of assassination, —legal, or spo- 
radic,—but there are risks in every trade. The compensation lay in the 
fact that they could do things; ministers and diplomats were tools of their 
will. The kings of to-day are merely ventriloquistic figures speaking from 
gilt chairs, and the death risk is greater than ever before. Nor is the 
sporadic anarch most to be feared. 

We are going—if you will,—to Vienna. 

There is an old palace there, gloomy and dark; all about it sparkles and 
flares the merry life of the town; but the palace is morose; it is haunted by 
black-robed priests and guarded by files of soldiers, —as in an old-fashioned 
storybook. There it is the chief of the Hapsburgs sits, playing at bézique 
with his old singing-woman, or arguing futilely with his usurers. Round 
this faded old man there has swirled the most mysterious tragedy of mod- 
ern days,—a thing of warfare, treachery, murder, conspiracy, ambition, and 
the disordered love that grows near a throne. The last act is almost over. 


(Mr. Thompson’s fourth paper on “‘ Diplomatic Mysteries” will appear 
in the September issue. It will be entitled, ‘Oriental Machiavelism 
in Europe,” and will tell of the mighty force of secret agents employed 
by the sultan of Turkey to watch international matters.—THE Epitor] 


The play depicts the ruin of a dynasty and 
the dismemberment of an empirey—the 
oldest empire in Europe. The master-rogue 
who wrought all this lived long enough to see 
the house of Hapsburg brought down to dis- 
honor and death; he is not here to see—as 
you and I shall see,—the curtain fall upon 
the last scene, wherein the old empire will crumble into pieces. Eight of the 
leading characters in the royal drama were killed. Other minor charac- 
ters were pistoled out of the way, went torprisons, or died in madhouses. 
Death has been bloodily busy in this duel,—for duel it has been,—be- 
tween the two German empires. The glory and the shame of it all came 
back to Bismarck, the greatest figure in modern history, the mightiest 
and most unscrupulous man since Napoleon, for he was the master- 
worker. The great conspiracy he loosed is still rumbling in the Austrian 
underworld. In a large measure, however, its work is done. When Bavaria 
excited the alert covetousness of Prussia, Bismarck’ s first step, as you know, 
was to ruin the Wittelsbach dynasty, both physically and morally. When 
in turn it was his purpose to destroy the power of Austria, for the sake of 
German unification and the establishment of the vigorous dynasty of the 
Hohenzollerns, he went to work in the same way,—aiming his first blow 
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not at the tottering old empire, but directly at the house of Hapsburg. 

He was Machiavelian, if you will,—horrible, if you prefer,—but Bis- 
marck was the man to conceive it, nor had he any scruples which would 
hold him back from carrying out such a project. The man who boasted 
that he had caused the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 by forging a dispatch 
was not the one to hesitate at anything. He had only one purpose in life, 
—to batter down the obstacles in his way and ‘‘arrive’’ by fair or foul 


means. When the obstacle was France, he turned forger and cheated two 
nations into war. What is truly extraordinary is that he never appreciated 
the infamy and horror of that deed. Until the end he never realized that 


he had no right to forge in order to render inevitable the war he needed. 
His conscience never reproached him; at least, he gave no sign of it. The 
only memory that pleased him and gave him a flicker of joy was the thought 
of Von Moltke’s glum face—and that of Von Roon,—when the telegram 


came from the old emperor. It was a pacific dispatch. Were it forwarded 
to France, there would be no war. ; 
‘*When I had read it aloud,’’ said Bismarck, ‘‘ they were so upset 


that they could neither eat nor drink.”’ 

Bismarck already had his little plan. 

‘«T asked Von Moltke a few questions as to his confidence in the state 
of our armaments, or, rather, as to what was needed should war break out 
at once. He replied that the sooner war came, the better. It was to our 
advantage to open the campaign at once, while France was unprepared.’ 

Reassured on this point, Bismarck hesitated no longer; he took a pen, 
and, in the presence of Von Moltke and Von Roon, went tranquilly to work 
and rewrote his royal master’s peace-bringing dispatch into a crude call to 
war. Then his two accomplices found. again their appetite for meat and 
drink. Said Von Roon: ‘‘ The God of ancient days lives still and will not 
let us fail;’’ and Von Moltke, beating his breast, cried: ‘‘If I live long 


enough to lead our armies in such a war, let the devil take my old carcass 
afterwards.”’ 


What a bond was this! 

Does it not read like a page from some old record of Newgate,—the 
story of these three sinister men plotting like rogues who get together in a 
cellar at night to plan the murder of some lonely old woman? 

Bismarck was a man of exceptional ability; he had solid and mighty 
qualities of intelligence, of practicalness, of industry, resolution, and will; 
he was admirably organized for battling with mankind; but it is beyond all 
doubt that the great force of the man lay in his want of scruple. He lacked 
absolutely what is called the moral sense. He was a reiter for whom 


equity, the rights of man and respect for human life were merely words, — 
and words rather ridiculous. 


The Mighty Power of Bismarck still Throws Its Shadow over Europe 


Though this man is dead, his policy still overshadows Europe. The 
impulse he gave to German diplomacy is still active. The projects he 


began are rounding themselves out. The overthrow of the French Empire 
had, as its necessary corollary, the destruction of the Austrian. The sinis- 
ter assassin of hundreds of thousands of men was not the one to hesitate to 
destroy a single life when it interfered with his plans. Simple men and 


commoners died because they were in his way. The ancient house of 
Hapsburg—heir of the Roman Empire,—furnished more than one victim. 
With the frank brutality which was one side of his nature, Bismarck said: 
‘«] have had singular good luck in seeing the people who stood most in my 


way disappear at just the right time.’’ He said it of Alexander II., of 
Russia, whom nihilists killed as he was upon the point of concluding an 
anti-Prussian alliance; he might have said it of Ludwig II., of Bavaria, or, 


more pertinently, of Archduke Rudolph, heir to the Austrian realm,—he 
was killed at Meyerling. It was an ill thing—it was fatal,—to be an enemy 
of Bismarck. 

So long as Rudolph lived and might reign, all the work Bismarck had 
given to the upbuilding of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty was without fruit. The 
victory won at Sadowa had to be com- 
pleted at Meyerling. 

This young prince, Rudolph, was a 
man of fine mind, extremely well educated. 
His political ideals were higher than those 
of his day. He had studied the philoso- 
phies of the hour,—Spencerism, Marxism; 
he had written, not unworthily, on the 
social problem and the development of 


democracy. He was an ambitious man, 
but his ambitions were essentially noble. 
Withal he loved his country. In return 


he was loved by the multiple races of his 
land. He had never (like his father,) 
either pardoned or forgotten Sadowa. He 
had a legitimate pride in the historic past 
of his family. He treated as parvenus 
these newcome kings of Prussia and novel 
emperors of Germany. He showed no 
aversion to Russia; he paraded a love for 
France,—less out of real sympathy, per- 


haps, than from a wish to annoy Germany, 
and, especially, Bismarck, whom he hated, The Late Austrian Empress 
and William II.,his contempt for whom he 
took no pains to hide. Nor was it only in 
his general bearing and casual conversation 
that he showed his anti-Prussian feeling. He sought every occasion for mani- 
festing it publicly. He went the length of establishing a journal to exploit 
his ideas. 1 have old copies of itamong my papers. The ‘‘ Schwarz-gelb’’ 


(‘‘ Black-and-yellow,’’) he called it. In many articles he attacked the alli- 
ance his father had made with the new German power. He had bitter 
words for Bismarck. Without positively blaming the paternal policy, he 
announced that when his day should come it would give way to a new 
scheme of European alliances. 


‘* The actual alliance is necessary for the moment,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ Under 
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the circumstances, it was a wise policy to make it. Some day a wiser 
policy will unmake it.’’ 

Such words were not tolerantly read at Berlin; nor these: ‘It will 
soon be necessary to oppose to this new, ambitious house, already grown 
too great, [Germany,] an alliance between the law-abiding, peace-loving 
nations."’ There is a record of the temper in which Bismarck read this 
defiance. These words explain, if they do not palliate, the conspiracy he 
loosed on their author. The future emperor, the prince of thirty, who 
dared to dream aloud this haughty dream of humbling the Prussian, and 
of establishing the security of Austria, was the only direct branch of the 
old imperial tree. The people of the aggregate nation laid all their hopes 
upon him. He was, thus, a menace to the unbridled ambition of Berlin. 
And so the time had come for Bismarck to get to work. 

There were weak points in this young man’s character. Keen as his 
intelligence was, and abundant as was his physical energy, he lacked what 
one might call moral energy. There was a strain of the Wittelsbach blood 
in him, and that blood, as Metternich says, is like champagne, —it sparkles 
and goes to the head. It was thought he might be as easily undone as 
Ludwig of Bavaria. Always a light, pleasure-loving man is vulnerable, 

Nor was there any first thought of killing. 


I1.—The House in the Woods 


IKE all other great plans, Bismarck’s project for dismembering the 
‘Austrian empire was simple. Through his ubiquitous agents he 
promised the Poles and southern Slavs a free state; in the south, again, he 
furthered the irredentist propaganda, which should have as a natural con- 
sequence the cession of Italian-speaking Austria to Italy; Galicia, the 
Bukowina and Dalmatia were to be separated from the empire; while the 
rest of Austria—German Austria,—was to be linked to the possessions of 
William of Hohenzollern. This was the ideal he dangled before the eyes 
of the youth of the dual empire. Deputies in his pay raised the Hohen- 
zollern-ruf—the Berlin-cry,—in the very parliament. His mercenaries 
were busy in every province. They were abroad in all parts of the empire, 
—from Bohemia to Croatia, from the Tyrol to the Bukowina; they were 
Magyars, Poles, Czechs, Ruthenians, Italians, Roumanians,—all the diverse 
subjects of the many-tongued empire. Never before was there an organiza- 
tion at once so indefinite and so powerful. Not allof these men who 
were hacking at the state were money-hired. Ambition bought some. 
Others were sincere patriots, seeing in the downfall of Austria an oppor- 
tunity for the freedom of a new Hungary or the creation of a new Slavic 
empire. It should be borne in mind that the ‘‘dual empire”’ is really 
a triple state,—Austria-Hungary-Bohemia,—which is governed by the 
German-speaking minority. These twenty-two million Slavs, who are ruled 
by fourteen million Germans, are in a ceaseless struggle to gain power. They 
are animated by patriotic motives. Though traitors to Austria, they are 
true to their race. In them Bismarck found tools ready to his hand. Nor 
did the men of the north of Hungary and in the Bukowina, the irredentists 
of the Italian provinces of Austria, the Ruthenians (or ‘‘ Little Russians,”’ 
who form the bulk of the population of Galicia, which is called ‘‘ Red 
Russia,’’) need much urging to range themselves among the enemies of 
the house of Hapsburg. Not even England ever organized discontent in 
an alien land with greater success. Those who are at all informed in mat- 
ters of international politics know that one of the greatest powers to be 
reckoned with in continental affairs is ‘‘the cavalry of St.George.’’ This is 
the cant term for English gold. Many a time have the Balkans seen the 
keen charge of golden guineas. Those yellow riders have swept through Paris 
and Lisbon, and many another capital. Bismarck stole these tactics from 
the English book. He stabled his golden cavalry in the very heart of the 


old empire. You may trace their hoof-marks to the very door of the royal 
palace. 


You hear the noise of them on the stone flags of the Ballplatz. 

The Ballplatz, in Vienna, is a little stone 
square on which the foreign office abuts. 
Thence this department of state has got its 
name, —as you speak of the French foreign 
office as the ‘*‘ Quai D’orsay.’’ Diplomacy 
has always been a refuge for idle aristo- 
crats, for ‘‘little brothers of the rich,’’ and 
for vain old lords. This is truer in old, 
decadent Austria than anywhere else. The 
Ballplatz swarms with unscrupulous, pur- 
chasable men. No country has a larger or 
baser company of these modern mercena- 
ries. Many of them are simple state-par- 
asites of little talent. These harmless 
parasites gave the name to the band, — Dze 
Streber, the mocking Viennese call them. 
Among them, however, it was easy to find 
more dangerous men. Bismarck made the 
Ballplatz the clearing house for the racial 
and financial intrigues which are under- 
mining the empire. Thence the web of 
his project radiated to the edges of the dis- 
ordered state. 

I have said that these diverse races of 
Austria were knit together—loosely enough, 
but still in tolerable union,—by one com- 
mon loyalty to the house of Hapsburg. 
Vaguely it went out to the old emperor play- 
ing bézique in the Hofburg,—vaguely, too, to the old empress,—busy, she, 
with her ghosts and cigarettes and Heine’s poems. But the hope of it and the 
strength of it went to Rudolph, him who should be king. The loyalty of 
the land centered on him. Vaderland, viast, or patria—whatever they 





Archduke Franz Ferdinand 


called it in racial speech,—was symbolized and incarnated in their young 
prince. So long as he lived and was true to his sense of royalty, the charge 
of the golden cavalry of Berlin was a vain thing. He was not to stand long 
in the way. 


Two important figures stand out in the ruck of the band Bismarck 
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recruited in the Hofburg 
and the Ballplatz. The most 
notable was Philip of Co- 
burg. This wretched person- 
age was Rudolph’s cousin. 
The second was Count 
Hogos, an accomplished 
man of the world, a boon 
companion. His rank was 
high and he had fortune. 
His wants, however, outran 
his means. He was as ready 
as any other to take Prussian 
gold. Another little man 
who was fastened on the 
prince was Elias Weil. He- 
had crept into the Ballplatz 
after some service as a re- 
porter on the‘‘Veue Presse.”’ 
Later he got himself made 
an aulic councilor and took 
to himself the name of Von 
Weilen. In their train was 
an adventuress, Baroness 
Maria von Vescera,—a wo- 
man in whom was a ferment 
of Hungarian, Greek, and 
oriental blood. 

Rudolph‘was unhappily 
married. His queer little 
Belgian wife was no mate 
for him. She was dull and 
stupid and unhappy. They 
lived aloof. 

Thus the tragedy that 
was to end at Meyerling be- 
gan,—in treachery and folly. 

For a few months the 
Bismarckische Rotteret, as 
the Viennese dubbed it, had its own way. ‘There is no pleasure in writing 
of such things, nor profit in the reading thereof. Still it is ttue—as when 
Michelet saw it,—that history is made in the alcoves of kings and not in 
the council chamber. 

Rudolph flared through months of inexplicable folly. His were such 
sins as those that made the Prodigal Son’s name a byword in Judea 
(Hogarth has made memorable and warning pictures of them in his 
««Rake’s Progress.’’) You and I need not go with that light, pleasure-lov- 
ing prince down the dark path. It is better to tell how he came back to 
his conscience and his will. He made an end of his folly. He turned 
out of doors that unspeakable Philip of Coburg. Hogos was sent away. 
The baroness with the unquiet eyes was banished. Her uncle, a dvavo 
named Bataggi, fled to Baden. Von Weilen hid himself in his aulic robes. 
Rudolph was at peace with his father; he was reconciled to his homely, sad 
little wife; so all was for the best. 

What moral fiber there was in the prince was not so easily destroyed as 
the band had fancied. He was starker than the king over in Munich. Of 
his own will he had risen out of the mire,—had reconquered himself,— 
so all their work had gone for naught. They had, indeed, done him little 
harm. The prince was happy. He was content with himself, as the man 
who goes back to his duty—having got evil things under foot,—has a right 
to be. His popularity took on increase. The old emperor, deserting his 
bézique, organized a family dinner in honor of the home-comer. The 
mother empress returned to Vienna, giving up her wild rides on the Hunga- 
rian fusta. Royal kin were summoned from half the world. It was to be a 
dinner of reconciliation. They were busy, in those days, in the Hofburg. 

Rudolph, as I said, was happy. It was short-lived, that happiness of his. 
He forgot that Bismarck never failed. He reckoned without the band that 
had fastened on him and was not to leave him until death. Two days 
before the night set for the dinner Von Weilen came to him with letters 
from the Von Vescera. Rudolph sent no answer. Came then Hogos and 
reasoned with him. Came, too, the monstrous Philip of Coburg. It was 
well, they argued, that he should have one final meeting with his old com- 
panions and settle all matters—debts of honor and debts of dishonor,— 
once for all; and Rudolph consented. 





Crown Prince Rudolph 
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It Proved to Be the Last Meeting that Prince Rudolph ever Attended 


The meeting was appointed at a hunting lodge in the forest. At the 
time set the prince went alone to Meyerling. 

No friend of his—and no true man,—saw him ever again in life. 

Prince Rudolph rode out ina public cab. It was driven by a notorious 
fellow known as ‘‘ the whistling cabby,’’ for a certain skill he had that way. 
Thrice I had talk with him concerning that tragic night; I found him a 
great rogue. The name of him was Bratfisch, and it was in his horoscope 
to lead a degraded life in New York and die there in a madhouse. Having 
left the prince at the hunting box, Bratfisch drove back for others who were 
to play a part in the drama. The disquieting Von Vescera heard his signal 
as he whistled under her window in the night. She came down in a black 
cloak,—a thing of mystery and menace. In another street a man slipped 
into the cab. This was Bataggi, uncle of the baroness, a vagrom profli- 
gate—one of Bismarck’s hired men,—who had been summoned by tele- 
graphic call from Baden. When he had seen these two enter the house in 
the woods, Bratfisch drove away. E 

Of those in the lodge Philip of Coburg, Hogos, and Bataggi may be 
named; there were four others, Viennese all,—and the woman. 

Neither that night nor the next day was the prince seen. He of Co- 
burg and Hogos rode in the wood, as men who hunt. Came the last night 
Rudolph should have been at the Hofburg. The candles were lit there for 
the family feast. The evening wore away. Outside, the lackeys drowsed 
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among the horses. It was 
nearly midnight when they 
heard shouting within and 
pistol shots. Having looked 
in for a moment, they fled 
away, shrieking. They had 
seen what it is not well for 
lowly men to see. Bataggi 
fired the first shot at the 
prince and wounded him. 
Rudolph backed to the wall 
and snatched a revolver from 
the panoply of arms hanging 
there. He fired rapidly. One 
ball went through the wo- 
man’s heart, and she died. 
Whether he willfully denied 
her life or not I do not know. 
It may have been a random 
shot. One of his bullets, too, 
found Bataggi and tore a 
hole through his lungs. 
Death got him, a few days 
later, in Baden, whither he 
had had himself carried, dy- 
ing. Six men were left. They 
rushed upon Rudolph and 
bore him down; they struck 
him with knives and chairs; 
they trampled him under 
foot. Then they went away 
swiftly through the night. 

What remained in the 
deserted room was a wo- 
man’s body,—a thing in 
silk, with perfumed hair and 
shining jewels; that and 
what had once been roy- 
alty,—a poor thing, now, 
scarred with spurred boot heels and laced with knife cuts. The skull of 
it was crushed, the bones of it were shattered, so well did the hirelings 
earn pay and approval. 

That wasall. Dawn came up in that part of the world. The fright- 
ened lackeys, emboldened by day, came back and peered in on the work 
their masters had done. Others came and bore the body home. Over it 
the court cast a veil of royal lies. Some criminals are above the law. 
Bismarck telegraphed his sympathy. The emperor of Germany laid a cross 
of flowers on the coffin. 


Princess Stephanie 
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I1]1.—Drawing the Veil of Mystery 


Fo® a long time fate had been busy with the royal house of Austria. One 

of the emperor's brothers, Archduke Maximilian, found death at 
Queretaro, in Mexico, where, for a short, troubled while, he was emperor; 
the Mexicans of Juarez stood him against a wall and shot him down. This 
was so long ago as 1867. Since then nearly every decade has brought its 
tragedy of sudden death tothe Hapsburgs. Archduke Wilhelm was killed 
by a horse; Archduke Ladislaus went a-hunting and came to his death 
men know not how; another dark end was that of Archduke Johann, who 
took ship and came never to port; Ludwig, the prince of Trani, went a-sail- 
ing and was drowned,—an accident, men called it. Over these deaths the 
Austrian court drew a decent veil of mystery. No one was greatly deceived 
thereby. The great political equation works itself out without much con- 
cern for individual lives. 

In Vienna itself is the clearing house for Bismarckian intrigue, but 
every racial capital is a center for the propaganda. The Slavic agitation 
radiates from Lemberg, in ‘‘ Red Russia,’’ as the Ita‘‘an spreads from the 
city of Triest. To-day the greatest menace to the crumbling state is in 
these quasi-Italian provinces. That, uitimately, they shall go to Italy is 
one of the conditions of the alliance between Berlin and Rome. The 
smoldering intrigue, fanned by foreign powers, blazes out now and then. 
In midwinter the knives were out in Innsbruck. So well were the riots 
organized that three days passed before the troops could stamp them out. 
I reached there a little after midnight of the first day. Everywhere Austrian 
troops patrolled the streets. There was a cordon around the Italian quar- 
ter. I had gone up from Venice with a man of those parts, and we went 
to a tavern where the irredentists were gathered. Many of them were stu- 
dents, for the riots were based on a pretext of the establishment of a course 
of lectures in Italian. But they who planned these over their cups were 
men of every Austrian race,—Poles and Magyars and more than one Ger- 
man, with keen, north-country, Protestant faces. So, mixed in with men 
who might justly claim to be patriots—for patriotism is a sympathy of race 
rather than love of natal soil,—were these hired agitators, whom, having 
once seen, one can not fail to recognize. In dynastic politics it is always 
true that from the most widely scattered events the wires run home to the 
master hand. Thus the murder of the old empress of Austria was no casual 
crime. Those who harked back on the trail of Luccheni found it led 
straight to the smoky tavern of Innsbruck and the irredentist club of Triest. 

There has been a great deal of purely imaginative writing about this 
crime,—the latest tragedy of the tragic family,—committed that day by the 
shore of Geneva Lake. The Austrian court did not make a mystery of 
it, as it did of Rudolph’s murder. It was laid to the account of anarchy. 
Luccheni, the murderer,—he stabbed the empress as she walked slowly 
from the Hotel de Beau Rivage toward the steamship dock,—was hurried 
into a dark cell, and, very shortly, placed in solitary and perpetual confine- 
ment. He appeared one day in court; since then he has been seen only 
by his Swiss jailers. The journalists who flocked to Geneva never had 
word with him. There is absolutely no trustworthy evidence that he ever 
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proclaimed himself an anar- 
chist. He may be reckoned 
an anarchist fairly enough, but 
it was not anarchy that fired 
his brain and put a knife in 
his hand. An Italian without 
patriotism, a vagabond with- 
out livelihood, a criminal by 
instinct, he was a ready tool for 
those who had need of him. 
It was in Innsbruck that I got 
nearest to the truth of the mat- 
ter. It was in that city that 
he received his last provision 
of money. There he was in 
the company of a man for- 
merly in the Austrian service, 
who was expelled under sus- 
picion of selling military se- 
crets to Germany, who is now 
a figure in the bureau of in- 
ternational espionage, at Brus- 
sels, and who—to identify him, 
—flitted darkly through the 
Dreyfus Case. Here anarchic 
chance joins hands with Bis- 
marck’ s “ peculiar good luck.”’ 

Closer than anyone else 
to Empress Elizabeth in her 
old years was a little student 
of Corfu. His name was 
Christomanos. He was her 
tutor in Greek. She had come 
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world, had lost all her savage love for active out-of-door life. Her passions 
had died out; the famous red hair was ashen; the ‘‘wild empress’’ was 
a diaphanous old woman,—one of the most tragic apparitions of hu- 
manity. She found only two things she enjoyed in life, —to smoke cigar- 
ettes and read Greek with Christomanos. The Greek was an erudite and 
sympathic little man, extremely faithful. To him she talked as she did to 
no one else. He will tell you, should you meet him, in what terms she 
spoke of the confused mass of horrors that crowded around her tottering 
throne. A few days before she was killed she quoted from Sophocles to 
him,—the famous words of Antigone to her sister: ‘‘Since a long time I am 
dead to life; I can serve but the dead.”’ 

(The emperor, playing bézique with his old Maintenon, had no thought 
of her; her life had long been apart from his; all she loved was in the im- 
perial vault at Vienna, where the mangled body of her son lies.) 

Her Hungarians still love her. Indeed, their love for her was the last 


link of sentimental loyalty that held them tothe throne. There was an old 
bond between them. All her life she loved that proud un-German race. 
She gave her son a Magyar tutor, Ronay, the archbishop. Him, too, she 
chose to educate her daughter, writing a notable letter, which sealed the 
pact between her and the Magyar kingdom, saying, among other things :— 


“T ha d to confide my daughter's education to you. I want her to be 


thoroughly 1 vith the Hungarian language. 

“T hi i with her in that language, ever since she was a baby, because I want 
her to b 1 German as possible."’ 

These words raised a storm in German-speaking Austria; they created no 
less comment in Berlin; but they made her a home in the hearts of Magyars. 
Years after she had deserted Hungary for Miramar and Greek shores, the old 
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love persisted,—the haunting 
perfume of her shattered past. 

Three days before her 
death, as I have said, she read 
Greek with Christomanos, — 
the tragic lines that speak of 
the ‘‘excess of unhappiness.”’ 
Then they talked together of 
death, sitting by a little wood 
fire. She told him how little 
she feared to die. Sheshowed 
him a letter she had received 
that morning warning her that 
her life was in danger. 

‘‘It is in Hungarian, so, 
of course, you can not read it,”’ 
she said, and in token of how 
little she cared she tossed it 
into the fire. She went.out,as 
usual, without attendants or 
guards, and met—Luccheni. 

Had these matters been 
declared at the trial, the mur- 
derer’s punishment would not 
have differed, but the political 
scandal would have been too 
great. In that doomed empire 
they dare not stir the ashes of 
intrigue. Nor was the little 
Greek tutor the man to go 
against the imperial will. (He 
was not without reasonable 
ambition. So he got himself 
made a doctor of laws in Vi- 
enna; he has a future before 
him.) The old policy pre- 
vailed,—round this death, as 
round so many others in this 
ill-starred house, there was 
silence. The body was laid 
away in the vault that houses so many slain Hapsburgs. In Hungary there 
was universal grief. In Germany the mourning was official: the court went 
into black for ten days. 

These are the bloody steps that mark the downgoing of Austria as a 
world power. The mighty house of the Hapsburgs has been brought down 
in death and dishonor. He who began this work is in his grave. It goes 
on now of its own momentum. The old emperor cares less and less for 
public affairs. He holds to his tranquillity. His heir is Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand. He has the Hapsburg instinct toward social nonconformity. 
That no element of discord may be wanting in the succession, he has 
married a woman who can not bear him royal children. Countess Chotek is 
his wife, but by law her children are cut off from the succession. The 
queer little Belgian princess, who was once Rudolph’s wife, has married a 
negligible Lonyay. Thus the great dynasty is dying out and drifting down 
into the commonness of ordinary life. It is no new destiny for royalty. In 
Paris a son of the Bourbons is a barber,—and very well he shaves; there, 
too, a Braganza measures tape in an obscure shop. It is not at all im- 
probable that in time people will be served by a Hapsburg in the restaurants 
of Vienna or New York. 

It is a dying race, but neither its vices nor its crimes brought it down: 
it stood in the way of implacable empire makers, and so it had to perish. 

The ancient empire, torn by the struggle of warring races, and honey- 
combed with treachery homemade, and intrigue imported from Germany, 
is nearing its dissolution. In the east, in the north, in the south of the 
shambling state the big conspiracy smolders. There is no strong hand to 
damp it down. The gigantic plan that Bismarck worked out—with the 
laborious patience of an ox tracing a furrow, —approaches its successful end. 


Bismarck, 
who cast the greatest shadow over the destinies of 
Europe since Napoleon. His diplomatic career be- 
gan in 1851, with an effort to aggrandize Prussia 
at any cost, at every hazard,—his lifelong purpose 
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The Other Fellow’s Job 
STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 
Ter ’ a craze among us mortals that is cruel hard to name, 
Wheresoe’er you find a haman you will find the case the same; 

You may seek among the worst or nen or seek among the best, 

And you’!l find that every person is precisely like the rest. 

Each believes that his real calling is along some other line 

Than the one at which he’s working,—take, for instance, yours 


and mine; 
meanest ‘* me-too ”’ 


From creature to the leader of the mob, 


There ’s a universal craving for ** the other fellow’s job.’” 

There are millions of positions in the busy world to-day, 

Each a drudge to him who holds it, but to him who does n’t, play; 
Every farmer ’s broken-hearted that in youth he missed his call, 
While that same unhappy farmer is the envy of us all. 


Any task you care to mention seems a vastly better lot 

Than the one especial something which you happen to have got. 
There ’s but one sure way to smother Envy’s heartache and her sob: 
Keep too busy, at your own, to want ‘the other fellow’s job.”” 
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NS PIRATION 
Those Who Do Their Rest 


ROY FARRELL GREENE 


‘6 Yo “LL find, in life, one thing, my boy,’’ said Uncle Hiram, low, 


An’ weighin’ each word carefully, <<‘ there ’s haste in goin’ slow; 
I trust you "ll never grow too big to ruminate with care 
On that old fable mentionin’ the tortoise an’ the hare. 
An’ recollect, my boy, that fame an’ fortune is n’t all 
That spells success,—it ’s shoutin’, ‘ Here!” when Duty deigns to call.— 
I say, although no laurel wreath upon his brow may rest, 
The fellow ’s doin’ might well who always does his best. 


«« Perhaps he ’!l never walk wealth’s road, perhaps ne’er scale fame’s heights, 
But then he ’ll keep his conscience clear, an’ likely rest well nights, 
For those who’ve fought with main an’ might where those less strong had 

quailed, 

Though fulsome glory be not theirs, it can’t be said they ’ve failed. 
Achievement is n’t always writ large-lettered on one’s brow, 
While simple peace and sweet content oft lowly lives endow. 
An’ so, I’d say, though on his brow no laurel wreath’s been pressed, 
The feller ’s doin’ mighty well who always does his best.”’ 
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ove Story of 


L. DuPONT SYLE 


Two years after 1 was graduated from the Shef- 

field Scientific School, Yale University, I 
was fortunate enough to secure a position in the 
civil engineering corps of the Japanese government. 
Nearly three delightful years I spent in the beau- 
tiful islands of Japan. In the course of profes- 
sional journeyings I traversed Nippon from north 
to south no less than four times, and from east to 
west more times than I can remember. As a re- 
sult of these explorations I had come to love the 
Land of the Rising Sun and its artistic people; 
I had made many warm friends among them, had 
studied their language, and had even picked up 
some knowledge of dialects spoken in out-of-the- 
way corners never before my time visited by a 
foreigner. Gladly would I have settled in Japan 
for life; this, however, seemed impossible, for it 
was an unvarying rule of the government not to 
renew its three-year contracts with foreign engi- 
neers, and outside of the government service there 
was no career for a man in my profession. There- 
fore, in the last month of my engagement, I had 


begun to make preparations for returning to the 
United States, when an adventure so strange befell 
me that my plans were entirely changed; the whole 
current of my life was turned from the smooth and 
(1 must confess,) somewhat shallow channel in 
which it had hitherto flowed, until it met and 
mingled with another stream of such depth and 
purity that mine was completely merged. and 
absorbed therein. 

I had decided that I would take the home 
steamer sailing from Yokohoma on the twenty- 
fifth of June, and was sitting in my room in Shi- 
zuoko Street, Tokyo, writing to the agent to secure 
my passage, when a message was brought me from 
Count Motamiya, the minister of public works, 


saying that he would like to see me at my earliest’ 


convenience. This seemed odd, as I had made 
my adieux to the minister only a few days before; 
nevertheless, I hastened to wait upon him, for he 
had always been a good friend to me and had 
never failed to show me the courtesy characteris- 
tic of Japanese men of rank. 
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After the usual salutations, he came straight to 
the topic. ‘‘ Mr. Adams,"’ said he, ‘when you 
did me the honor to call upon me last week, —for 
the last time, as you supposed,—you said that the 
dearest wish of your life was to continue in the 
employ of a government which has treated you so 
honorably, and to end your days in a land which 
you have come to love. At the time, I could only 
express my regret that it was not in my power to 
further your wishes. To-day, I find that it may 
be in my power; can you stay, and do you still 
wish to ?’’ 7 

‘*T can and do," said I. 

‘*Good!"’ said he; ‘* but I must tell you frankly 
that the service on which I would employ you in- 
volves great risk,—perhaps the risk of your life.’’ 

I was not quite prepared for this, but I had not 
played left tackle and been two years captain of 
the Yale football team for nothing, so I replied, 
as coolly as I could: ‘‘ Let me know something of 
the nature of the task you set me, and | will do my 
best.”’ 

‘«Suppose we settle the terms first,’’ said the 
count. ‘‘If you come back alive, I offer you ten 
thousand dollars in gold coin and a ten-year con- 
tract in our service at twice the salary we have 
been paying you. Shall I put it into writing?’’ 

‘It is not necessary, your excellency,’’ replied 
I: ‘*I have your word."’ 

‘« Very good!’’ said he, ‘‘and, if you do not re- 
turn within three months, I will pay the ten thou- 
sand dollars to any person in whose favor you 
may wish to take out this insurance on your life.’’ 

‘«Your excellency is most kind,’’ said 1; ‘‘may 
1 inquire what you think my chances are of com- 
ing back alive ?’’ 

He placed his hand affectionately upon my 
shoulder, and replied, ‘‘1 really can't say, except 
that they will depend almost entirely upon your 
courage, skill, and capacity for adapting yourself 
to strange conditions.’’ 

There was a moment's silence, and then I said, 
‘When do | start ?”’ 

‘«To-morrow,’* answered he, ‘‘if that will suit 
you.”’ 

‘« Perfectly,’ said 1,—‘‘ and the conditions of 
the problem—?"’ 

‘¢Are these. You know very well, from the 
topographical surveys you have made for us, that, 
owing to the ignorance and carelessness of my 
predecessor in office, the timber supply of Nippon 
has been shockingly wasted.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said I, ‘I doubt if you have five years’ 
supply of cedar and pine left.’’ 

‘« Exactly,’’ said he, ‘‘and, at the present rate 
of railroad extension, more cedar and pine we 
must have. Now I have recently been informed 
that in a certain northern district of Nippon there 
still exists a large supply of cedar, but just how 
much I have thus far been unable to ascertain. 
Your task shall be to make a thorough survey ot 
this little-known district, and report to me the ex- 
tent and quality of the timber.’’ 

‘«That is not difficult,’’ said 1. 

‘«True,’’ said the count, ‘‘ but ,'—here he 
hesitated, glanced at me sharply, and then, gazing 
intently at the ceiling, resumed, softly: ‘‘ but this 
district is—The Valley of Carnage!’’ 

This announcement so far exceeded my worst 
anticipations that I found myself saying, with a 
harshness that must have seemed at least disre- 
spectful: ‘‘In what respect have | injured you, sir, 
that you wish to send me there ?’’ 

‘«I do not send you,’’ said the minister, coldly, 
‘since it is evident that you are afraid to go.’’ 
After a moment's pause, he rang for his secretary 
and said, ‘‘If the Chinese ambassador is waiting, 
show him in.”’ 

‘«Confound the Chinese ambassa—!’’ I broke 
out, —‘‘ pardon me, your excellency; I mean, pray 
allow him to wait ten minutes longer.’”’ 

The secretary retired, ata nod from his superior, 
and the count continued, as if there had been no 
interruption: ‘‘ The Valley of Satsuriku is inhab- 
ited, as you know, by a fierce aboriginal tribe 
which acknowledges merely the shred of an alle- 
giance to the mikado. Secluded in this valley, 
the people live in savage isolation and hate for- 
eigners and foreign customs as violently as did 
their ancestors three hundred years ago. Yet the 
mikado realizes that they must really be brought 
into the empire, sooner or later, and, if the rumors 
about their cedar forests be true, it must be sooner. 
The scanty information which the governor of 
Aomori has been able to send me leaves me in 
doubt whether there are ten thousand or thirty 
thousand people in that valley. Here is another 
detail of which you must make an estimate.”’ 
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I bowed and he continued: ‘* Now, there are 


two ways in which we can secure the allegiance of 


this people. First, simplest, and most expensive, 
we can e them by force of arms; but this 
would mean a loss of life which his majesty 
would greatly deplore, he being, as one of your 


1 


English poets has well remarked, ‘the most hu- 
mane mikado that ever yet was seen.’ ”’ 


| thought I caught a twinkle of humor in the 
extreme right corner of his excellency’s left eye, 
but perhaps I was mistaken, for he continued, as 
if quite impervious to the shafts of Mr. Gilbert's 
jocularity Second, it is just possible that, by 


means of a brave and skillful envoy, such as your- 


self, we can persuade the people to peace for their 
own good. ‘They are the only clan in Japan ruled 
over by a woman, the succession from eldest 


daughter to eldest daughter having obtained 
among them for some three hundred years. Now, 
no woman is so savage and so reckless as a man: 


it has occurred to me that, could you once reach 
the presence of this chieftainess of theirs, alive, 
you might vividly portray to her the destruction 
which must overtake her people should they for- 
cibly resist the mikado’s power; thus she might 
be induced to throw her influence for submission 


and peace. 

‘It is a forlorn hope,” said I. ‘*Do you know 
anything of the lady in question ?’’ 

‘« Little but her name,’’ he replied. 

‘«And that is——?’’ 

‘« Bara-no-hana, or flower of the rose tree.”’ 

‘«That does n’t sound very formidable,”’ said I. 

‘«True,’’ assented the minister, and then he 
added, but things are not always called 
by their right names, you know.’’ 

This proposition being irrefutable, I left it so, 
and next inquired: ‘‘May I venture to ask why 
your exceé y has selected me for this mission?’’ 

‘«For three reasons,’’ said he, cordially: ‘* first, 
because | like you; second, because I thought 
you want nce to distinguish yourself; third, 
because you are the best judge of timber in our 
employ, and if you get back alive you can at least 
tell us how much cedar there is in that valley.’’ 

I bowe n at this consolatory remark and 
thanked his excellency for his good opinion of me. 
I then bade him farewell,—a parting at which he 
seemed more affected than I could have 
wished, —brushed past the irate Chinese ambas- 
sador, his heels in the anteroom, threw 
myself into a jinrikisha, and hastened back to my 
lodgings 
* * * * * * 

That same evening I took the train for the north; 
the next morning I breakfasted at Motamiya, the 
ancestral home of my friend, the minister, and the 
same evening reached Morioka, then the terminus 
of the railroa A hundred and twenty miles by 
jinrikisha brought me to Nobechi, beyond which 
there were roads but mountain trails and no 
means of conveyance but one’s feet. Thanks to 
credentials furnished me by the count, the author- 
ities at Nobechi supplied me with a guide, who 
conducted me safely over fifty of the sixty miles of 
wild and desolate country that stretches between 
Nobechi the entrance to the Valley of Satsu- 
riku. But neither threats nor promises nor good 
silver ¢ | induce him to go nearer than ten 
miles from my destination, so great was his terror of 
its fierce i1 tants. He showed me,to the north, 
a lofty peak, which formed one side of the narrow 
gorge tha e the only entrance to the valley, 
assured mi t this gorge was guarded day and 
night by man-eating Samurai, (professional swords- 
men,) bade e a hasty farewell, and started for 
his home e south at a pace very different from 
the slow \ it which he had dragged his reluc- 
tant feet northward. 

Thirty-six hours later, —at eleven o’ clock on the 
morning of June 16, 1892,—I stood on the summit 
of the peak my guide had pointed out. The view 
to the north was cut off by another peak a trifle 
higher than the one I had ascended, but to the 


east I had an unobstructed prospect of some fifteen 
miles of )ken country, beyond which stretched 


the broad, blue ribbon of the slumbering Pacific. 
To the south lay the rugged Isthmus of Tomari, 
whose length I had just traversed and at whose 
southern extremity lies Nobechi. To the south- 
west dimpled the almost landlocked waters of 
Aomori Bay, while due west, shaped like a huge 
isosceles triangle, at whose apex I was standing, 
there unrolled itself to my astonished sight the 
most beautiful landscape I had ever seen, the ill- 
named Valley of Carnage. 

The professional instinct was strong within me, 
and, after gazing a moment in bewildered de- 


light, I seized my field glasses and focused them 
on the dark masses of timber that stretched down 
the sides of the valley.—Yes, there they were. 
There was no doubt of it! Cryptomeria Japonica, 
giant cedars by the thousand, straight and tall 
enough for the mainmasts of Cape Horn clippers; 
those on the higher slopes were crowded together 
and in danger of killing each other off by greedy 
absorption of the soil; those on the lower slopes 
had fair distances between, as if thirined out by the 
care of a forester. The sides of the valley seemed 
each about twenty-five miles long; both were well- 
timbered save the middle portion of the western 
slope, which was broken by a volcanic cone some 
ten or twelve thousand feet high, down whose sides 
of snowy ¢uff ran sharply-drawn lines of dark ob- 
sidian. The floor of the valley was like a carpet 
of emerald green, through which, like a thread, 
ran a sparkling stream that worked its way to the 
ocean through the gorge at my feet. 

‘«The fate of the Satsurikuans is sealed,’’ thought 
I: ««Count Motamiya will have that timber, cost 
what it may. And cost it will, if he has to trans- 
port an army of twenty thousand men through such 
a country as the Isthmus of Tomari. It’s lucky for 
him that the Satsurikuans have no modern guns; 
one battery of artillery on this peak and another 
at the mouth of this gorge could hold this valley 
against fifty thousand men. So let us first try 
peaceable means; ho, then, for the chieftainess!"’ 

From my bird’s-eye position I saw villages 
scattered through the valley, and, a little this side of 
the middle, embosomed in tall trees, what seemed 
to be a considerable town. By the aid of the field 
glasses I could even make out an odd plan ac- 
cording to which the town was laid out. There 
wefe three wide streets, each bordered by , dou- 
ble: rows of shade trees; two of these 
streets formed a right angle, thus, — 


These two were con- A nected by a third wide 
street, in this vay, JN tne whole resem- 


bling (as the / \\A intelligent reader 
has Nouba perceived,) a gigantic 
. I came down leisurely from my 


elevated coign of visual vantage, camped some two 
miles from the mouth of the gorge, and waited for 
darkness before attempting the dangerous task of 
passing the guard that my timorous guide had 
spoken of with so much horror. 

The moon did not rise until after midnight, but 
the twilight is long in latitude forty-one; it was 
therefore half past nine before I ventured cau- 
tiously to reconnoiter the pass. I followed up the 
swift mountain stream which, I knew, must come 
down from the valley, and found, as I had expected, 
that the torrent grew narrower and more violent, 
and that the confining walls of the chasm came 
closer and closer together, as I ascended. At 
length it seemed impossible to go further; there 
was absolutely no footing to be found between the 
stream, now running like a mill race, and the pre- 
cipitous rock through which it had cut its way 
down. I stopped,—of necessity and in despair; 
vainly scanned the cliff above me, as iar as I could 
see and feel, —which was not far; decided thatit was 
as impossible to swim against that current as to 
fly, and cursed the Satsurikuans for their extreme 
foresight in locating themselves on the wrong side 
of such an obstacle. There seemed to be no help 
for it: I must drag myself back over the weary 
miles to Tokyo, be received by Count Motamiya 
with grave irony, and then be dismissed for failure. 
‘‘A pleasant ending,’’ thought I, ‘‘ to—’’ 

A sneeze, a loud, lively, human sneeze, appar- 
ently just at my ear, put an abrupt ending to my 
dismal reverie. Startled, I grasped my revolver, 
and, listening intently, I heard the sneeze repeated, 
followed by a tremendous yawn. Then came the 
sound of retreating footsteps, and all was still again, 
save for the rush of the stream at my feet. Eagerly 
I peered into the deepening night,—up stream, 
down stream, above, below,—no human being was 
to be seen. Had my ears deceived me? No, 
those sneezes came from a real nose, and that yawn 
from a real throat; there was nothing supernatural 
about them. So I determined to wait, hoping 
that they would be repeated. Soon I heard the 
footsteps again; this time they were approaching. 
They stopped, apparently just over my head; ina 
few moments more they again retreated and died 
away. It was now clear that I had not noticed 
them approaching the first time because I had 
been absorbed in thinking of my failure. 

On scrutinizing the cliff above me,I noticed that 
what at first survey I had taken for a piece of rock 
jutting out about thirty inches above my head 
seemed somewhat more symmetrical than if chis- 
eled by nature. Iwas unable to reach it with my 
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“1! saw villages scattered through the valley” 








hand, but managed to strike it gently with the butt 
of my revolver; it did not ring, but gave out a dull 
sound: it must be wood. As quietly as possible 
I piled together some loose stones, stood on them, 
got a good hold of the little projecting plank, — 
for such I now found the object to be,—tested it 
cautiously, and then pulled myself up. I found 
myself on a rude platform, from which ran a well- 
worn, narrow path, cut out in the side of the cliff, 
and leading in the direction of the valley. Here 
was my chance! Rapidly and quietly I ran along 
the path; about’thirty yards from the platform it 
turned almost at a right angle. When about five 
yards from the corner I heard the footsteps again, 
coming rapidly toward me. They were probably 
those of a sentry; he had heard the noise I made 
in swinging myself up and was hurrying to ascer- 
tain the cause. Retreat was impossible; advance 
seemed fatal. I had two seconds for reflection and 
one for action,—but that was sufficient. I ranon, 
met the hastening sentry just at the corner, fell 
under his knees,—just as I had many a time 
blocked a mass play at tackle, —and over he went 
into the stream below. What he stumbled over 
he did not know till long afterwards. Of course 
he shouted for help as he fell, and I fully expected 
a rush of his comrades for him and a¢ me, but no 
one else appeared. I dashed around the corner, 
tore along the path for fifty yards or so, darted 
through a group of houses which, at that time, | 
was too much excited to notice were deserted, and 
found myself at last in the open valley. 

Had I been content to execute only the first part 
of the count’'s mission my tale would end here, for 
I could probably have traversed, unseen, the 
thickly-wooded, higher slopes of the valley, made 
a fair estimate of the timber there, and then es- 
caped—though with difficulty,—down the break- 
neck, southern declivity of the containing moun- 
tain range. But my luck in running the guard 


had emboldened me: instead of striking off to the 
forest, I pushed steadily along the highroad upon 
which I now found myself, determined to get 
speech with the chieftainess, and to save her and 
her people, if possible, from the invading army 
which, I knew, would follow close upon my report 
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“ Every man, woman, and child fell prostrate” 





to the count. My plan was—but fortune willed it 
otherwise, as you shall hear. 

It was now half past ten; I walked on steadily 
for an hour, keeping a sharp lookout, but meeting 
no one. The soft summer air was filled with per- 
fume from well-trimmed hedges bordering the 
roadside,—a perfume that, had | been in England, 
I should have said came from the hawthorn. | 
pulled aspray and examined it as well as I could 
in the imperfect light; there was the broad white 
petal, the little oblong fruit, and above all else the 
perfume, unmistakable. Yes, it was indeed the 
English hawthorn, beloved and sung of all our 
poets from Chaucer to Tennyson. But what did it 
mean by starting up here in this Japanese valley, 
eleven thousand miles from home? I thrust the 
sprig carelessly into the breast of my hunting jacket 
and walked on, reflecting. . Soon I came to a little 
cluster of houses, around which | was about to make 
a detour when I noticed with surprise that from the 
numerous windows there shone notasingle light; on 
cautiously going closer, | found that, though a stray 
dog or two barked at me, no watchman questioned 
my going. The hamlet was completely deserted! 
Yet it had been recently inhabited, for on the 
threshold of the first house I came to lay a newly 
plucked rose, fragrant from the bush, and the print 
of footsteps around the village well was not yet dry. 
Then I recalled the fact that my wild rush through 
the houses at the entrance to the valley had aroused 
no one: they, too, then,must have been deserted. 
By putting these two facts together I made of them 
—exactly nothing. ‘‘Forward,’’ said I to myself, 
‘«the chieftainess shall solve this mystery, as well 
as that of the hawthorn; I will have speech with 
her or die in the attempt.”’ 

After another hour's sharp walking the high- 
road became an avenue lined with a double row of 
cedar trees. This, 1 knew, must be the beginning 
of the oddly planned town which I had seen from 
the mountain top; soon I came to houses,—each 
and all deserted, as were those of the hamlets I 
had passed through. The darkness under the 
shadowing cedars was intense and was broken only 
by a line of soft light running at an obtuse angle 
to the street up which I was walking, and extend- 


ing far to the left. This posited me. I was on the 
street, B. C., at a point which we may call X; the 
lights were on the cross street, E. F.,—and the en- 
tire population of the valley was evidently there 
also, for not a soul had I found anywhere else. 
What was going on? I was bound to see as well 
as they. ~ 

Keeping well in the shadow, I ran forward until 
I reached the lighted street, and worked my way 

along the outside row of trees that borders it until I 
reached a point, G, where a mighty cedar on the 
outer row stretched its limbs over to a companion 
cedar on the inner row. I scrambled up the for- 
mer some thirty feet, and found that, unseen, I 
commanded a full view of the brilliantly lighted 
street and of an immense crowd that filled it. 

The appearance and dress of these people did 
not differ greatly from that of the neighboring 
tribes with which I was familiar: all the men, 
though, carried old-fashioned Japanese swords and 
shields and seemed to be drawn up in a rude 
formation resembling companies; the women and 
children stood apart, and, save for the occasional 
wail of some unhappy baby not accustomed to be- 
ing out so late, there was not a sound to be heard. 
The houses that bordered the street seemed to be 
of the ordinary Japanese type, except that the pitch 
of the roof was less steep than usual and the thatch 
much thicker. All were brilliantly adorned with 
lanterns, save a large one on the other side of the 
street, directly opposite to me. The vague out- 
lines of this I was trying to trace, when suddenly 
it, too, was illuminated, and I perceived, to my 
amazement, that it was an imitation in wood of a 
Tudor country house! The mullioned windows, 
the square tower, the flat arches, all were there. 
While I was endeavoring to account for this archi- 
tectural anomaly, the great central door of the 
house was thrown open and the figure of a woman 
appeared upon the threshold. A mighty shout 
arose from the crowd,—‘‘BARA-NO-HANA! BARA- 
NO-HANA!’’—and then every man, woman, and 
child fell prostrate and knocked their foreheads 
on the earth. This was the invariable method of 
greeting the sovereign in old Japan. 

The subject of this demonstration was a girl of 
some twenty summers. She was dressed ina robe 
of pure white silk, unornamented save by a spray 
of exquisitely embroidered pink roses intertwined 
with hawthorn leaves. A single pink rose was in 
her dark hair, which was not arranged in the or- 
dinary Japanese fashion, but was dressed high 
after the quaint style we see in the old pictures of 
Queen Elizabeth and her court. Her figure was 
indeed ‘‘divinely tall,’’ while her face combined 
‘the glow of the Orient with those clear-cut, deli- 
cately chiseled features seldom found save among 
the maidens of the Occident. Vision of such had 
Marlowe, when he sang of— 


The face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium, 
* fairer than the evening air, 

Clad i in the beauty of a thousand stars. 


Such a vision, incarnate in flesh and blood, saw I 
before me. 

She raised her hands as if to bless the prostrate 
people; then, slowly and reverently, she opened the 
doors of a gilded shrine that stood by her side, and, 
falling on her knees, began an invocation to the 
image or picture within. As the first notes of 
her half-chanted prayer reached me, I thought | 
must have lost my senses, for she spoke in En- 
glish/—not in modern English, not with the ac- 
centuation and pronunciation of to-day, but with 
the quaint, broad vowel sounds of the sixteenth 
century, and with the harsh consonant sounds 
softened and attenuated to the strivings of her 
delicate tongue. Had I not been familiar with the 
contents of her prayer, perhaps I could not have 
_followed Bara-no-hana’s English; but I recog- 
nized it at once, as will every lover of the poets of 
Tottel’s ‘‘Miscellany.’’ This is what she prayed 
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with great fervor to the picture in the shrine:— 


‘*Shall I thus ever long, and be no whit the neare[r, ], 
ane I styll complayn to thee, the which me will not 
ere ? 


Alas, say nay, say nay, and be no more so dome, [dumb, ] 


But open thou thy manly mouth, and say that thou wilt 
come: 

Wherby my heart may thinke, although I see not thee, 

That thou wilt come,—thy word so sware,—if thou a lives 
man be. 

The roaryng hugy waves, they threaten my pore ghost, 

Ss thee vp and downe the seas, in daunger to be 
ost, — 


waa oe not make me feare that they have swalowed 
thee ? 


But, as thou art most sure alive, so wilt thou come to me!"’ 


In my eagerness to catch every detail of this 
extraordinary scene, I had climbed further out on 
my cedar branch than was safe. Crack! goes the 
treacherous wood; | struggle to get back before it 
breaks. Too late! Down | go, crashing through 
the lower branches, which fortunately break the 
worst of my fall. 1 strike the ground on my side, 
stagger to my feet, half dazed, and draw my revol- 
ver, only to find myself surrounded by a circle of 
startled faces and naked swords. ‘‘ Zojin/ Tojin!’’ 
(Foreigner!) rises from a hundred throats: | have 
then a vision of Bara-no-hana, with white trailing 
garments, rushing down the steps toward me; then 
comes another cry of mingled fright and anger from 
the people, some of whom advance, threatening. 
As | retreat to get my back against the tree, some 
one behind strikes me violently on the head: the 
heavens flare into molten brass and the stars rush 
from their places; amid the wrack and welter of 
a dissolving world I seem to hear her sweet voice 
calling my name, ‘‘ Will Adams, my Will, he has 
come, he has come!’’—Now, indeed, I know that 
I am mad or dying, and so I die content. 


* * * * * * * 


A week later I return to consciousness and am 
convinced—that I am dead. I am no longer un- 
der the cedar tree, but in a large room furnished 
in Japanese style except for the bed, which is of 
old-fashioned English make. Opposite to me 
hangs a picture of myself as I looked in a former 
existence: there are some details I do not recognize, 
—the pointed beard and the color of the eyes, — 
but the nose, mouth and complexion are evidently 
mine. Besides, the picture has my name under 
it in good old English letters,—Wu1LL ADAms. 
Yes, that is 1: more commanding than in those 
days, but— 

I turn over wearily, to get rid of myself, and see 
—Bara-no-hana. She looks into my eyes and 
utters a cry of joy; she bends over me and kisses 
me. 

«« You recover, you come back to us,’’ she cries. 

‘«No,’’ I reply, feebly; ‘‘this is a dream.”’ 

Thereupon Bara-no-hana begins to cry bitterly. 

‘¢A woman in tears,’’ | exclaim; ‘‘such things 
are not allowed in heaven; this may be earth!’’ 

‘‘We have waited for you so long,’’ she wails, 
—‘‘nearly three hundred years.’’ 

That finished my poor stunned brain for that 
day; I could think no more. But that night na- 
ture sent the deep sleep that ‘‘knits up the ravell’d 
sleave of care,’’—throughout which, however, my 
subconsciousness must have been hard at work. 
With my waking moment, there flashed upon me 
at least a partial explanation of the mysteries of 
this valley. In brief, this was as follows :— 

I remembered that my Elizabethan ancestor, 
William Adams, a captain in the service of the 
East India Company, had been shipwrecked upon 
the coast of Japan. He had not been allowed 
to return to England, but became a favorite with 
the emperor, to whom he taught navigation and 
shipbuilding. Enriched by his patron, he had 
often been sent on governmental service to distant 
parts of Japan. On one of these expeditions, he 
must have visited the Valley of Satsuriku and in- 
structed its people in what arts and sciences he was 
master of; this explained the planting of the Eng- 
lish hawthorn, the preservation of the cedar for- 
ests, and the architecture of the Tudor house. 

On leaving the valley, Adams had probably 
charged its inhabitants to avoid all intercourse with 
foreigners, —which at that time meant the Dutch, 
bitter commercial rivals of the English; this 
explained the savage exclusiveness of the Satsuri- 
kuans. From these facts had grown the myth of 
Adams as a deity who had left his people but 
would some day return to them. To their primi- 
tive imagination, I was Adams Redivivus,—but 
why had Bara-no-hana kissed me ? 

* * * * * * * 

‘«Bara-no-hana,’’ said I, in Japanese, ‘‘ how do 
you know that I am Lord Adams?’’ 

[Concluded cn pages 523 and 524) 
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NERAL H.C. CORBIN,U.S.A., 
Department of the Philippines 
who is to take command of the 
Philippines in October, was born 
nty, Ohio, on September 15, 1842. 
nion Army as a volunteer. He 
ve Civil War and won the rank of 
pluntéers. He was mustered out 
nted a second lieutenant in the 
ral Corbin was, for many years, 
Bull Commission. His present rank 
y congress in recognition of his ser- 
American War. He is astrict disciplin- 
rarmyimprovement. Personally 
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TOSEPH G. CANNON, 


House of Representatives 
ne of the most popular politicians 
ne of the most efficient parliamen- 
n the speaker’s chair. Heisa little 
i, and although he has passed his 
still retains his vigor and health. He 
f politician, now fast going out of 
1 congress long before he proved 
nd as chairman of the appropria- 
sely guarded the nation’s money 
n of “‘ watchdog of the treasury.” 
wa s business to make appropriations 
r being made. He started in life with 
: aintly puts it, the first hard knocks he 
were against the side of a “ prairie schooner,” 
S parents were emigrating to the West. 
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MRS. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
the Wife of Britain’s Great Radical 


Mrs. Chamberlain was formerly Miss Mary Endicott, ot 
Boston, Massachusetts, and, as the wife of the most power- 
ful politician that England has known since Gladstone, oc- 
cupies a unique position in the world. It is no discredit to 
Mr.Chamberlain to say that his wife has been of great assist- 
ance to him in his political advancement, for she has taken 
a pride in his ambition, and, with true American spirit, has 
stimulated him to seek distinction. It is a well-known fact 
that a majority of the Englishmen who have married Ameri- 
can women have risen from obscurity to responsible govern- 
ment positions. There may be other than personal reasons 
for this, however, for women in England have more scope 
for mixing in public affairs than those in America. Fre- 

uently ladies of title go among the people and campaign for 
their husbands who are seeking seats in parliament. 





1ON PERDICARIS, 
the American Who Was Kidnapped by Rais Uli 

Ahmed Ben Abdulla Shereef Rais Uli, who claims to be a 
bandit chief of Morocco, did not like Governor Abdsadek ot 
Tangier and wanted him removed. To accomplish this end 
he resolved to kidnap some foreigner in Morocco and hold 
him until foreign powers should intervene and have the un- 
popular Abdsadek removed. Rais Uli stole lon Perdicaris, 
a wealthy resident of Trenton, New Jersey, who happened 
to be visiting Tangier, where he also has a home. For a 
while the matter was taken very seriously, and the United 
States sent warships to demand Mr. Perdicaris’s release. 
The other powers intervened, and the sultan of Morocco, 
fearing trouble, deposed Governor Abdsadek, and Mr. Per- 
dicaris was released. He says that during his confinement 
he was treated with the utmost kindness, and was not in any 
way tortured by the brigand, as the early reports claimed. 
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Ww. S. GILBERT, 
the Celebrated Author of ‘* The Mikado’’ 


For nearly fifteen years Mr. Gilbert, the librettist of ‘‘ The 
Mikado,” “ Pinafore,”’ and other famous comic operas, has 
remained silent, for the reason, as he has said, that he could 
never find a composer to replace, in originality and ability, the 
late Arthur Sullivan. He has written a new comedy, “ The 
Fairy’s Dilemma,” which is being produced in London. It 
is said to be new in plot and treatment and replete with the 
graceful satire and comedy which have made Mr. Gilbert the 
leader of stage writers, e began life as a lawyer, but his 
clients were few and poor, and in order to make a living he 
turned to journalism. His “ Bab Ballads’’ were among his 
first writings and they established his reputation. He sold 
his first play for only one hundred dollars, but in the height 
of his popularity his royalties have amounted to nearly 
twenty-five thousand dollars a week. 
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EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Chairman of the International Peace Conference 

The International Peace Conference will meet in Boston 
next October. It will be the thirteenth international con- 
gress, and the second ever held in this country, the first hav- 
ing been held in Chicago in 1893, during the World’s Fair. 
Edwin D, Mead, who is to be the chairman of the coming 
congress, is one of the prominent citizens of Boston and a 
leader in uplifting world movements. Andrew Carnegie has 
given five thousand dollars toward the expenses of the con- 
gress, and it is expected that about twenty-five thousand 
dollars more will be raised for this purpose. Tremont Tem- 
ple has been secured for the meetings, and supplementary 
gatherings will be held in other cities. It is expected that 
Robert ‘I'reat Paine, the great-grandson of one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, will be elected president 
of the congress. 
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ALBERT HENRY GEORGE GREY, 
the New Governor General of Canada 


Earl Grey, who has been appointed to succeed Lord Minto 
is the governor general of Canada, is not a new man in the 
liplomatic service of Great Britain. He was the administra- 
or of Rhodesia, in 1897, and was one of the founders of the 
tamous South Africa Chartered Company, the operations of 
which were the primal causes of the Boer War. He is one of 
the leaders of the codperative labor movement in London. 
He organized a company for the establishment of. municipal 
saloons in order to discourage the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
At a meeting in Glasgow, a few years ago, he stated that co- 
lossal amalgamation of capital similar to the American trusts 
could only be checked by a codperative plan limiting the rate 
of interest to five per cent. and prohibiting the sale of shares 
in the open market. Of course, few American trust magnates 
would care to follow Earl Grey’s advice. 





ALPHONSE BERTILLON, 


” 


Inventor of the ‘‘ Bertillon System 

lhe “ Bertillon System ”’ for the identification of criminals 

is now used almost generally in France, Great Britain, and 
America. M. Bertillon, the inventor, was born in Paris, in 
1853, and in early life showed that he was destined to be an 
adept in the higher forms of mathematics. He became in- 
terested in anthropometry,—the science of measuring the 
iuman body,—and after years of study found that it could be 
applied to great usefulness. He is now the head of the iden- 
tification department of the prefecture of policein Paris. He 
is the author of six important books, which have been trans- 
‘ated into a number of languages, showing how mensuration 
and photography may be combined in identifying criminals. 
He expects that the time will come when his system will form 
a dragnet throughout the world for the use of detective de- 
partments and in upholding justice. 


People We 





Te. 
QUEEN WILHELMINA, 
the Sovereign of Holland 
Queen Wilhelmina is twenty-four years old, and, next to 


the king of Spain, is the youngest ruler in the world. She is 
considered one of the best students of governmental politics 
in Europe, and is largely responsible for the desire of the 
Netherlands not to enter into any foreign alliance. In a 
ringing speech before the states-general, several years ago, 


the young queen established her position on this question. She 
pointed out that any alliance might interfere with the peace 
and progress of the people, thus making a direct slap at 
Germany, which has long coveted the Netherlands. She in- 
tended, with the aid of her people, to keep the far-reaching 
pan-German movement from affecting their independence. 
This act has made her very popular with her people. Queen 
Wilhelmina is one of the most beautiful women in Europe, 
and is very democratic in her ideas and mode of living. 


Copyrighted by Vander Weyde, New York 






AUGUSTUS THOMAS, 
Author of Many Successful American Plays 

Since the retirement of Bronson Howard, Augustus Thomas 
has taken rank as the leading American playwright. His first 
play, ‘‘ Alabama,” was produced twelve years ago. It 
quickly stamped him as a great playwright, and he has since 
written a number of plays which have added dignity to the 
American drama, among them being “‘ In Mizzoura,” “ Ari- 
zona,” ‘The Earl of Pawtucket,” and “ The Other Girl.” 
Mr. Thomas is forty-five years old. He was born in St. 
Louis, and his first position was that of a page in the United 
States senate. Then he found work on a railroad, where he 
was variously employed for six years. He has also tried 
politics. Journalism finally claimed him, and he made a 
good record as a reporter and special writer, on the news- 

apers of St. Louis, Kansas City, and New York, before he 
Geaee a dramatist. 


Read About 


WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, Jr., 
Originator of the Perpetual Automobile Race in America 

Under rules closely modeled after those governing the per- 
petual ——— James Gordon Bennett Cup,—raced for 
annually in Europe, a similar contest is to be started in this 
country for a trophy to be presented by William K. Vander- 
bilt, oa The first race will take place on the eighth of next 
October, over a specially selected course on Long Island, 
New York. It will be for a distance ot between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred miles, and will be held annually 
thereafter on October 15. ‘The competition, unlike the an- 
nual race for the Bennett Cup, will be open to foreign-made 
machines, but not more than ten machines may represent 
any one country. Mr. Vanderbilt hopes to exclude the freak 
machines built for racing purposes only, which in no sense 
represent the advancement being made in the automobile in- 
dustry, and are only dangerous and unsightly. 





RAMON CORRAL, 
the New Vice President of Mexico 

President Porfirio Diaz has appointed Ramon Corral as 
vice president of the Mexican republic. According to inside 
reports this means that Mr. Corral is the man whom President 
Diaz wishes to be his successor. It has been known for some 
time that Diaz intended to make the selection, and it was 
generally supposed that José Ives Limantour, the Mexican 
minister of finance, would be the choice, owing to his great 
popularity. Mr. Corral has held the portfolio of minister of 
the interior and has also been Governor of Sonora. He has 
been a stanch friend of Diaz, has supported all his theories, 
and will not now thwart any essential feature of the policy 
that the latter has framed. However, he may not be able to 
follow an independent course, should he becc me president, for 
there are many political schemes brewing in Mexico, whose 
leaders do not care to interfere with the Diaz administration. 
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The: Story of a Girl 
ELLIOTT 
FStette Dobson saw Anson Booth the moment 
he entered the car, and her impulse was to 
forget and forgive. He had sorely tried her pa- 
tience by ridiculing certain essentially feminine 
weaknesses, but she had amply repaid him for that. 
‘©You would be a nice kind of girl in an emer- 
gency, would n't you?"’ had been one of his taunts 
when she had screamed at sight of a mouse. 
Anson Booth was a man who admired girls pos- 
sessing what he called ‘‘nerve and grit,’’ and his 
efforts to make Estelle Dodson that kind of girl 
had taken the form of ridicule. Possibly, if she 
had not proved most attractive to him, he would 
not have cared whether she were sillily weak or 
courageously strong, but the fact remained that he 
did care; and, also, the fact remained that she 
had more than her share of feminine timidity. 


Even darkness had terrors for her, and it could 
not be denied that she lost her presence of mind 
on slight provocation. She had been known. to 
make a long detour to avoid a kindly old cow that 
was the pet of children in the neighborhood; she 
had been known to scream at the unexpected 
appearance of a squirrel; she was nervous in a 
boat, and a horse that shied would make her gasp 
and clutch the arm of the driver. 

‘*] suppose you'd promptly faint in the pres- 
ence of any real danger,’’ Anson had’ remarked, 
scornfully, on more than one occasion. 

All in all, she seemed to be just the reverse of 
his ideal, but, for some reason,- he had endeav- 
ored patiently (although far from diplomatically, ) 
to make her his ideal. He had ridiculed her be- 
fore others, and this it was that she had finally 
resented with a retort so sharp that a quarrel had 
followed. 

‘«Do you know, I believe,’’ he had said, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘that Estelle would so far lose her self- 
possession and dignity, if unexpectedly confronted 
by a grasshopper, that she would try to climb a 
tree." ’ 

That she should be even mentally pictured in 


so undignified an undertaking was unbearable, 
especially when the others laughed. 

‘*You want a girl to be brave,’’ she had cried, 
hotly, ‘‘ because you are too lazy or too cowardly 
or too unchivalrous to protect her. Anyhow, I 
hate a man of cheap wit.”’ 

‘eAnd I despise a girl who’s helpless in an 
emergency,’’ had been his retort. 

But there could be no doubt that he liked her, 


in spite of what he considered her great failing, 
and she had been so unhappy that she was will- 
ing to forgive and forget. She tried to attract 
his attention, as he passed down the aisle of ‘the 
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car, but he ignored her. However, she saw that 
he was with a man who wore handcuffs, so there 
was a good excuse for his apparent preoccupation. 
She recalled that a desperate criminal had been 
captured in an adjoining county. Anson was not 
an officer of the law, but it would be the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for him to volunteer to get 
the prisoner and bring him back for trial, if the 
sheriff were unable to make the trip. He had 
done such things before. Indeed, the sheriff in- 
variably sought him, when he was in temporary 
need of a capable and fearless deputy, and the 
latter was always ready. He was a man who, 
without being cruel or quarrelsome, gloried in 
his physical strength and his reputation for fearless 
resourcefulness. He was a big, strong, skillful 
man, and delighted in excitement,—the kind 
of man who usually is fascinated by some little, 
timid woman, but herein he differed from others 
of his physical attainments. It was not because 
of her timidity that Estelle Dodson fascinated him, 
but in spite of it,—at least, so he thought. She 
was not a little woman, either, but just about the 
average in height and figure. 

He passed her seat with his eyes on the hand- 
cuffed man ahead of him. She thought he saw 
her, but was not sure. He was taking his prisoner 
through to the smoking car, when the conductor 
stopped him. 

«« Better stay here!’’ the conductor advised,— 
‘¢rough crowd in the car ahead, and some of them 
are his friends; just as well they shouldn’t know 
he’s on the train.”’ 

The man heard, and Anson put his hand on his 
shoulder, drew him back, and turned him into the 
seat just ahead of Estelle. The sudden light in 
the prisoner's eye, as he turned, and his quick 
glance about the car startled the girl. In that 
moment she felt that she had read his thoughts. 
There was a possible rescue in the car ahead, if he 
could reach it. His friends would rally to him, 
there would be some shooting, and he would be 
gone. Possibly he would have tried a sudden 
rush, while in the aisle, if Anson had not caught 
him by the shoulder so promptly. As it was, he 
slouched into his seat by the window, but was 
quietly alert. 

Estelle thought of warning Anson, but hesitated. 
They had parted in anger, and he might not be as 
ready to forgive as she was; and, if he should 
resent her interference, it would be most humili- 
ating. He was a rough man, at best,—brave and 
good, in his way, but lacking delicacy and tact,— 
and she had given him the bitterest taunt possible 
in the case of such a man. 


SUCCESS 


As these things passed through her mind, Anson 
got up and looked up and down the car, for in 
some Cases it is wise-to know just who is near, 
His gaze rested on Estelle for an instant, but he 
resumed his seat without .a sign of recognition. 
He was thinking of her, however. She had too 
much spirit of one kind and too little.of another, 
he told himself. He liked spirit in a girl—a 
docile woman was uninteresting to him,—and he 
might not have resented so bitterly the way she 
had turned on him if she had displayed equal 
spirit in other ways. But she was sillily weak, — 
except with him. She had treated him despicably; 
he could not forget that. It hurt his vanity, as a 
strong and masterful man, that she should dare do 
this when she dared do nothing else, and he cer- 
tainly did despise a foolish coward and admire 
force and spirit, except when the latter was solely 
at his expense. 

He was so preoccupied that he did not notice 
the furtive glances of the prisoner or the slight 
shifting of his position, but the girl did. 

‘‘Anson,’’ she whispered, leaning forward. 

The young man turned his head slightly. 

‘If you are afraid,’’ he said, ‘‘ you might change 
your seat; or shall we do that ?’’ 

She shrank back without another word, but she 
kept her eye on the prisoner, and she was trem- 
bling. She could not speak after that, but she 
was sure the prisoner contemplated some move. 
He was turning gradually, and apparently care- 
lessly, so that his back was toward the window 
and his face toward his guard, who sat next to the 
aisle. The latter felt comparatively easy, as the 
man was handcuffed and there was no chance of 
escape through the half-opened window. If he 
could gain the aisle, he might have a chance to 
reach the smoker, but Anson was the stronger of 
the two and was armed. Even if he had not been 
preoccupied, he would not have worried. But the 
girl saw it differently. Anson was between a des- 
perate man and possible freedom, and he was 
thinking of something else. 

Estelle watched the prisoner as if fascinated, 
while one trembling hand groped blindly for the 
wrap that lay on the seat beside her. She knew 
what she would do in case of necessity. She had 
not reasoned it out, but she knew instinctively. 
As she drew the long, loose wrap into her lap, she 
felt that she had it by the hem instead of by 
the collar. She was white, but determined. She 
had ceased to trembie, under the inspiration of 
the responsibility that she felt rested upon her, 
and awaited with surprising calmness the moment 
for action. 

It seemed to the startled spectators as if the 
girl's hands went up at the same moment that the 
prisoner's did. The latter planned to bring his 
iron shackles down on the head of the abstracted 
guard, and there was terrific force in the intended 
blow; but, before he could deliver it, a long, loose 
wrap came down over his head and hands, and he 
was in a tangle that made the blow go wild and 
left him blind and helpless. Anson turned in- 
stantly, grappled with the bewildered man, and a 
moment later the two emerged from the folds of 
the torn garment, the prisoner in complete sub- 
jection. 

There was an interval of confusion in the car, 
an interval of silence, and then the passengers 
fairly roared their approbation and admiration. It 
took them several minutes to fully understand the 
splendid nerve and presence of mind she had dis- 
played, but there could be no mistaking their 
view of it when they flocked about her and con- 
gratulated her. Anson could not wait for the 
others to finish before expressing his own senti- 
ments. 

«« Estelle,’’ he said, and his voice trembled a 
little, for he realized how near death he had been, 
‘‘that was the grandest thing I ever saw a wo- 
man do.”’ 

But, the danger having passed, and her courage 
and resourcefulness having been proved, the essen- 
tial femininity in her nature asserted itself. She 
had wanted to bring him back before; now that 
he had come, she met him with a rebuff. 

‘«T despise a man who’s, helpless in an emer- 
gency,’’*she. retorted, repeating the words that 
had so rankled when he had used them. 

The prisoner laughed, but he looked at her ad- 
miringly. 

«© You 're all right,’’ he said, —‘* the finest ever. 
I’d take my hat off to you, if I wasn’t handcuffed, 
but Ze’s no good. Why, I—’ 

««Nothing- of the sort,’’ she answered, hotly; 
‘there isn’t a better man—’’ 

Then she stopped, blushing, and the passengers 
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smiled sympathetically, as they saw her confusion. 

«« Estelle,’’ said Anson, ‘‘1’m awfully sorry; I 
was a fool, a heedless, consummate idiot, and I 
do n't know the first little thing about women, but 
—but,—"’ 

‘«But. he wants to learn,’’ put in a good-na- 
tured passenger, with a laugh,in which all but the 
parties immediately interested joined. 

The situation was embarrassing. What she 
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might like to say to him would only protract the 
scene, so she took the hand that he extended over 
the back of the seat, but did it rather reluctantly. 
If they had been alone, she would have indulged 
in the luxury of compelling him to strive still 
harder to regain her favor. It does not look well 
to be tantalizingly perverse in public, however, so 
she felt obliged to meet his advances in a straight- 
forward way, thus expressing her real sentiments. 
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‘« Be good to him,’’ laughed the good-natured 
passenger. 

She dropped his hand instantly and crowded 
back into a corner of the seat; but when, a little 
later, she followed him and his ‘prisoner out of the 
car, her blushes did not conceal a happy and con- 
tented smile, and such occasional glances as the 
mortified Anson Booth could spare from his pris- 
oner reflected intense devotion and admiration. 





How Circus Performers Learn Their Thrilling Bisse 


Difficult and Daring Dexterity, with Persevering, Patient Practice, Produces Perfection, 
but Discrimination in Diet and Adaptability of Disposition Are Indispensable 
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THe circus posters of the ‘‘Greatest Show on 

Earth’’ had announced the act as a ‘‘dia- 
bolic, determined, desperate defiance of danger, 
and derision of death.’’ The tiers of spectators 
leaned forward and held their breath. On a little 
platform, at the height of a third-story window, 
‘Vola the Volitant’’ mounted his bicycle and 
looked down a strip of boarding, a yard wide, that 
sloped into the arena at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. He was to coast down this strip. It 
had no rail. There were no nets to catch him if 
he should run over the edge. The foot of the 
incline curved upward like the ‘‘dip’’ of a tobog- 
gan slide, and broke off at a height of eight feet 
from the ground. The remainder of the slide had 
been placed thirty feet further down the arena. 
‘« Vola the Volitant’’ was to leap that thirty-foot 
gap on his bicycle and coast downward to the level 
of the arena. 

A woman behind us said: ‘‘I won’t look. It 
should n’t—it should n’t be allowed. He—’’ 

There was a whir of wheels. He came down 
the incline as straight and as swiftly as if he were 
falling. He shot out into the air and 
soared to a height of eighteen feet. 
He hung there for an instant like a 
bird. Then he sank to the platform of 
the second slide and coasted away, 
smiling, down the ring. 

‘*Well!’’ the woman said, ‘‘if money 
will pay a man to—why, a wobble would 
have killed him!’’ 

An old circus man, who was sitting 
with us, smiled. «« He’s clever, don't 
you think ?’’ 

‘*Clever!"’ 

He laughed. «It does look wild, 
doesn’t it? Well, there’s never any 
act done in these rings—no matter 
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what it looks like,—that is anything ee 


but safe—practically safe,—to the man 
who does it. Believe that, now; it’s 
true. You don’t? Come and talk to 
the men yourselves, then.”’ 

We went into the dressing tent and 
found the ‘intrepid volitant’’ sewing 
a bandage on the muscular brisket of 
an acrobat who had bruised himself. 

‘‘Dr. Charles B. Clarke, of Kansas 
City,’’ the circus man introduced him. pe. 

He had a Vandyke beard, and looked 
to be just what he said he was, —a young 
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“Vola, the Volitant” 


This intrepid performer is Dr. Charles 
B. Clarke, until recently an ambitious 
young physician in Kansas City. He 
mounts a bicycle and slides down a strip of 
board nearly one hundred feet long and only ° 
three feet wide, placed at an angle of forty-five 

‘The impetus of the dash so forces his 

speed that he jumps a distance of thirty feet in 

the air and lands on another inclined plane ‘<. 
down which he speeds safely to the sawdust. 


doctor who had given up his practice to ‘‘leap the 
gap.’ He seemed amused to hear why we had come 
to see him. ‘‘Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘if anything 
should go wrong with the bicycle or the incline, I 
suppose it would put me out of business, but then 
I see that everything is all right before I mount. 
The act is merely a matter of skill in riding the 
wheel straight. 

‘«Nervous ? Why should I be nervous about 
it? When a man knows how to ride a bicycle he 
isn’t afraid of falling off. I'll not fall, because I 
know how not to.”’ 

He was born, he said, in Galveston, Texas. He 
had spent his youth in Tennessee, where he had 
been an amateur trick bicycle rider. He was 
twenty-six years of age. 

Two years ago he was practicing medicine in 
Kansas City, and feeling the need of a vacation. 
The ‘‘loop-the-loop’’ rider of the Forepaugh and 
Sells Circus was seriously injured at a performance 
in St. Louis. Dr. Clarke had seen the act; he 
thought that he could do it. He decided to take 
his vacation ‘‘with the show.’’ He ‘* under- 
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studied’’ the ‘‘loop-the-loop turn’’ for two years, 
and then volunteered to ‘‘leap the gap’’ when 
that act was invented. All this sounded very 
matter-of-fact and unsensational, but there was a 
triangular scar over Dr. Clarke's left eye, and he 
was asked how he came by it. He confessed that 
he had once had a fall. When he was learning 
his act, in an open field in New Jersey, he had 
leaped against a strong wind and had fallen shoz~ 
cut his head open, and broken three ribs. 

The old circus man interrupted, quickly: ‘‘That 
was when you were learning. You have no falls 
now ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘but my ‘understudy’ has. 
I’m without a substitute now, because the last 
one, though he was a trick rider, landed on his 
front wheel and went over the handle-bars. He 
broke his nose and his collar bone.’’ 

‘*But you,’’ the circus man insisted,—‘*‘ you, 
yourself, are never in any danger.”’ 

‘«Well, last week, in Brooklyn,’’ he said, 
during that wet weather, the incline got wet and 
the rubber tires of the bicycle slipped sideways on 
it after I started. I was a third of the 
way down, going at full speed, and 
within three inches of slipping over 
the edge, before the tires got a grip 
and held me. _ I got through all right, 
after that, but it illustrates the difficulty 
of getting an understudy. They get 
panicky when things begin to go wrong, 
and the wheel runs away with them. 
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Of course, in coasting down an incline, 
at that speed, the slightest waver, you 
know, —’ 

We knew. We considered, too, that 
we had the right to laugh at the old 
circus man. He defended himself. 

‘Of course, the act’s dangerous to 
anyone learning it,’’ he argued, ‘‘and 
there's always the risk that something 
may go wrong with the apparatus. But 
I’ll bet that Dr. Clarke feels as safe 
doing that trick as you would eating a 
fish dinner.’’ 

«Oh, I’m a Presbyterian,’’ said 
Clarke, laughingly; ‘‘I believe in pre- 
destination. If the accident’s coming, 
it’s coming, and there’s no use wor. 
rying about it.’’ Meanwhile, by the 
act he was earning seven hundred dol- 
lars a week and his board. He was 
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having a vacation, and gathering a bank account. 

We refused to be convinced. The circus man 
waved us on. ‘‘Come and see the others, then. 
Ask the man who did the double somersault from 
the flying trapeze.’’ 

We had watched two acrobats, up in the roof of 
the tent,—at the height of a housetop,—leaping 
through the air from swing to swing, backward 
and forward, with somersaults and 
twisters, in a series of heart-stopping 
‘‘aérial evolutions.’’ They had cer- 
tainly seemed ‘‘ amazing and audacious 
acts,’’ as the programme had declared. 
We found the two young men sitting 
on the top trays of their costume trunks, 
making a quick change for their next 
appearance in a display of bareback” 
riding. They were Englishmen,—the 
Clark Brothers, acknowledged the clev- 
erest of high tumblers. 

««Oh, yes,’’ said one of the brothers, 
with pride, ‘‘there aren’t many inthe 
business who can do some of our acts. 
But then I was born toit. My father 
and mother—and my grandfather and 
grandmother,—were circus people. I 
began when I was seven years old, and 
I have been working at it from five to 
eight hours a day ever since.’’ 

‘«But isn’t it dangerous ?’’ 

‘¢How?”’ 

‘««If you were to fall,—’’ 

‘¢Oh, that’s the first thing we learn, 
—how to fall. You don’t understand. 
It’s all in learning how to do the acts. 
There ’s no danger when you’ ve learned 
how. We worked two years and a half 
on that double somersault and pirouette 
before we got it at all, and two years 
more before we got it perfect. I know 
just where I am in it every inch of the 
way. I can move so fastthat you can’t 
follow with your eyes the turns I make, 
but that is because the muscles of my 
body are developed like the muscles of 
a pianist’s hands. If Ifall, I watch the 
net coming up to me, and then, at the right 
moment, I throw myself on my back, and it 
does n't hurt me. There’s no danger. Being up 
so high gives us more time to be ready for strik- 
ing the net.’ 

It was evident that he believed what he was 


saying, but we found out that once, in Paris, he 
had fallen into the net, the ropes had broken, and 
he had gone through to the ground. Fortunately, 
he came down on his back and suffered only a 


concussion of the brain. But more serious acci- 
dents had occurred to others. A young appren- 
tice had fallen into the net on his head, and had 
broken his neck. A girl had missed her ‘‘catcher,’’ 
and fallen, unprepared, in a fright. She had 
strained her back so badly that she had never 
quite recovered, 

Nevertheless, in that crowded dressing tent, — 
where the contortionists were limbering up like 
snakes, and the tumblers were throwing back- 
springs tentatively, and the aérialists were turning 
careful somersaults, —we found all of the opinion 
that success in their profession requires nothing 
more than long apprenticeship and hard work. 
There was none of them who saw in his own act 
or another's any call for unusual nerve or daring. 

‘«Weall began astumblers,’’ Siegrist, 
the aérialist, explained. ‘‘ Most of us 
were the children of circus people. 
As soon as we were able to walk we 
were taught to stand on our hands,— 


to develop our muscles and get us used 
to being upside down. Then we learned 
to do the back bend and the front bend. 


Next we learned the flip-flap, —to stand, 
throw yourself back on your hands, and 
turn over. After that came the somer- 
sault, which isa flip-flap without touch- 
ing the hands to the ground. Then 
we went through the half twister, the full 
twister, and the double twister, to the 
double somersault, backward or for- 
ward. When a man can do all that, 
he’s a good tumbler, and can do prac- 
tically anything in the circus business. 

‘«Here’s a boy I took as an appren- 
tice, fifteen years ago. He’s been 
working five hours a day, either prac- 
ticing or performing, ever since.’’ 

He was turning somersaults on a 
pad. Hestopped to smile engagingly, 
and went on again. ‘‘ Tumbling," 


Siegrist said, ‘‘is the key to the show -business. 
When you are a good tumbler you can do any- 
thing.’’ 

In fact, we found that some of the men were 
doing a/most everything. Under different names, 
in different costumes, they were appearing as 
aérialists on high trapezes, as trick riders turn- 
ing somersaults on horseback, as jugglers in bal- 
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Ancilotti Looping the Gap 


This thrilling feat is performed in less time than it takes to describe it. 
hardly follow the cyclist as he makes his daring plunge down the narrow board, and is 
whirled through space, head downward, bringing his wheel safely on the second board and 
continuing his journey. Ancilotti discovered that the first thing necessary to the success 
of the feat is self-confidence and steady nerves. 
the rule of all tight-rope walkers, and kept his eye on a central object. 
had a thin black line painted down the center of the plank, and felt that, if he could 
keep his eyes on that line and his wheel steady, all would go well. 
trained nerves failed to act in unison, and several ugly falls were the result. 
tempted the trick many times before he was successful. 
black line is omitted, and he runs the course without a guide. 
to perform the trick, for which he receives one thousand, five hundred dollars a week 


ancing feats, and as jockéys in the final steeple- 
chases. They had developed brain and body to 
the necessary agility and quickness; they were as 
safe tumbling in the roof of the tent as they were 
on horseback or in the ring; they had no more 
need of ‘‘ daring and audacity’’ than has a fancy 
skater who has assured himself that the ice will 
bear him. 

There was one act, however, which we knew to 
be dangerous: that was ‘‘looping the gap’’ ona 
bicycle. We knew that one man had been killed 
and another badly injured at Coney Island on a 
simple ‘‘shuttle loop;’’ and here was a young 
Italian performing the same feat with the added 
danger of the ‘‘gap.’” He coasted down an in- 
cline that hooped back at its foot and carried him, 
upside down, across a gap in the top of the hoop 
to the other side of the circle and so down to the 
level again. In fact, flying through the air, head 
down, he turned a somersault with his wheel and 
came down on it. 

‘You can’t say /ka¢t isn’t dangerous,’’ one of 
our party challenged. 

‘«Dangerous!’’ the circus man replied,—‘* it’s 
deadly—to a person who can’t doit. I’m only 


surprised that more ambitious amateurs weren't 





The Clark Brothers, 
who worked steadily and untiringly 
for two years to perfect their double —- 
somersaults on flying trapezes \ 
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With these established, he followed 
To this end he 


At first, even his 


Now he is so perfect that the 
It takes less than a minute 
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killed in that Coney loop. As for our man here, 
—well, just to prove what I say, I'll tell you 
something that isn’t known outside. We have to 
carry three men able to do that ‘appalling feat,’ but 
the three are all members of one troupe of acro- 
bats, and they all do it equally well, and yet,’’ he 
added, with a smile, ‘‘none of them is a brave 
man. With each, skill eliminates most of the risk.”’ 

He introduced us to them. They 
were French acrobats, of the name of 
Ancilotti, either sons or apprentices of 
a famous circus performer of Europe. 
When any of them “looped the gap,’’ 
he rode in full control of his wheel, 
with an unbewildered consciousness of 
where he was at every moment of the 
way, and with an alert preparedness 
for any accident that might throw him. 
They had had many falls while they 
were learning the act. They had never 
been hurt. They knew how to fall. 

They had, in fact, spent a lifetime 
learning how to fall,—and how to ride 
without falling. From the earliest 
years of their infancy they had been 
working at that art. With their parents 
in France, and with circuses in every 
country of Europe, they had been riding 
the single wheel, mounting the spiral, 
descending the ladder, crossing the 
high wire, balancing on each other's 
shoulders, and doing all the other feats 
that the bicycle has introduced into the 
circus. They had added ‘looping the 
gap’’ totheir repertory. They will have 
to have a new trick for next season. 

The circus man spread his hands. 
‘*You see, we have no use for a man 
who endangers his life. What we went 
is aman who can do acts that appear 
appallingly dangerous, but can do them 
in. without any risk to himself. That is 
what all these men can do, and are paid 
for doing,—that, and nothing more. 

‘*To me, the real marvel of the 
circus is the fact that these tricks can 
be learned. If you wish to get an idea of how they 
are learned, trot around here and talk to some of 
these people, —just talk to them.”’ 

We were eager to do so. We wished to know 
particularly how a man can turn himself in the 
air, having nothing to usea lever against, and no 
wings. 

William Wallett, an English bareback rider, 
undertook to explain. He is thirty-five years 
old, and has been riding in the circus since the 
age of four,—when he made his first appearance 
strapped to the back of a pony. 

‘‘It is all done with the shoulders,’’ he said. 
‘«The shoulders are the center of gravity, in the 
air. It is with the muscles of the chest that the 
lift and turn are both made. For example, in a 
back somersault you do not throw yourself over 
with the kick from the ground. You merely leap 
into the air, and then, with the muscles of the 
stomach and chest, whip your legs up over you, 
revolve around your shoulders,and come down on 
your feet. That is the reason why all circus per- 


.formers are widest under the arms and smallest 


around the waist. They are built like greyhounds.’ 
When Ernest Clark throws a double somersau!t 
and pirouette from a flying trapeze, —and is caught 
by his brother Charles, swinging by the 
‘‘hocks’’ from another bar,—he whips 
off the trapeze with an upward jerk of 
the legs, catches his knees in his hands 
and revolves twice, then kicks out with 
a twisting motion of legs and shoulders 
and clutches the arms that are reaching 
forhim. The time that elapses between 
his leaving the bar and being caught by 
his brother is not more than a second. 
The distance that he goes is governed 
by the speed of his swing on the trapeze. 
The velocity of his turning depends on 
the force of that upward throw of his 
legs as he leaves the bar. Five years 
of constant practice have given him an 
instinctive feeling for the ‘‘time,’’ as 
they call it, in such anact. He knows 
by the ‘‘feel’’ of things when to launch 
from the bar. He gauges himself by 
the noise of the wind in his ears, even. 
He is so accurate that, in a stationary 
building, like Madison Square Garden, 
New York, for example, he will not vary 
an inch in the clutch of his brother's 
wrists in a hundred performances. 
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But under canvas, where the ‘‘hang’’ of his ap- 
paratus depends on the guying of the tent and 
is affected by the atmospheric conditions, also, 
he will vary a foot or more in his arrival, and 
the success of the act will depend then on the 
quickness of the ‘‘catcher.’’ After he has been 
launched from the bar the tumbler has no control 
of his time or his speed.. He keeps his eyes on 
the outstretched hands of the ‘‘catcher’’ as he 
flies, revolving, through the air. If he misses 
those hands, he stiffens out straight as he falls; 
and, at the last second, by a convulsive throw of 
arms and shoulders, he brings himself down on 
his back in the net. 

Clark confesses that, when he was learning the 
act, he fell twenty times every morning that he 
practiced it. ‘‘We are still practicing,’’ he said; 
«last year we used to be able to do the triple 
somersault in the air, but this year—for no reason 
that we know,—we have lost the ‘feel’ of it, and 
can’t get it sure.”’ 

A triple somersault is the high-water mark of 
human achievement in tumbling. A double som- 
ersault, followed by a pirouette, is more difficult 
to learn and as difficult to do, but it can be done 
more surely after it has been learned. 

We went out with Clark to the deserted main 
tent, where the performance had just been given, 
and came on an undress rehearsal of all the ap- 
prentices of the ‘‘show.’’ A little Jap was on 
his back, with his legs in the air, trundling a bar- 
rel on the soles of his feet; he kept at it for the 
whole hour we were there. Another young Ori- 
ental was walking up and down a slack wire a foot 
from the ground, supported by the touch of an 
old Japanese juggler; they went backward and 
forward endlessly. One of the Clarks was prac- 
ticing juggling with a new set of knives which he 
had bought to replace a set that had been stolen; 
and, although the difference in the ‘‘ balance’’ 
of the knives was infinitesimal, he had to learn 
all his old tricks over again with the new blades. 
Two others of the Clark family were breaking a 
horse for bareback riding; they had been training 
it for two years, and were not yet performing with 
it. Six small boys were turning flip-flaps on a 
mattress, under the eyes of their elders; it was the 


fourth year of practice for some of those clumsy 
youngsters. Sam Watson, the clown, bald and spec- 
tacled, was training a trick dog to dance on its hind 
legs, with a cat on its back; he had grown old at 
such work. In studious silence, with an inex- 
haustible patience, they all juggled and balanced, 
cracked their whips and turned their somersaults, 
wiped the perspiration from their faces, and sighed. 
It was work,—slow, trying, hard work. 

«« The palmy days of juggling are over, though,”’ 
the circus man said. ‘‘The public demands 
something more sensational, something that car- 
ries more apparent risk of injury to the performer. 
There’s a juggler on the Continent, Paul Conchas, 
who is developing the future of circus juggling. 
He juggles with three-hundred-pound Krupp shells 
in such a way that, if he should bungle, they would 
smash his head in, or break his neck. 

‘«For example, he balances, on his forehead, a 
pole topped by a grooved rest in which a three- 
hundred-pound shell is held. Then he knocks 
away the pole, and the shell comes down on him, 
He watches it until it has almost struck his up- 
turned face, and at the last moment he ducks. 
catches the shell on his neck and shoulders, and 
sways with the weight. If he should catch that 
shell too high, it would break his neck. As it is, 
he has to have the shoulders of a Hercules to pre- 
vent it from breaking his back. 

‘He has added, to juggling, the feats of a ‘strong 
man’ and the dangers of a high-wire act. He 
catches on the small of his back a three-hundred- 
pound shell thrown into the air from the end of a 
springboard. He does all the common juggling 
tricks, but with cannon balls that weigh fifty pounds 
each. He balances a table, a chair, and a man 
in the chair, by one leg of the table, and carries 
them about the stage to slow music. 

‘*It required many years of practice to learn 
the tricks, and of course he did not practice 
with weights that would have killed him if he 
had fumbled them; but now he can toss, catch, 
balance, and spin shells and cannon balls and 
gun carriages which an ordinary man could not 
lift. He is never injured, unless it be by some 
accident to his apparatus,—such as the breaking 
of a carriage axle that once dropped some hun- 
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dredweight of metal on his head and put him on 
a hospital cot for two months. 

‘«There’s always that danger, of course,’’ the 
circus man conceded; ‘‘ that goes with the life.’’ 

‘*And what do these death-defiers do when 
they grow old ?’’ one of our party asked him. 

He led us over to the edge of one of the 
rings, where ‘‘ Funny Frisky,’’ the English clown, 
whose name is Henry Giles, was lying on his fat 
back with a cigar rooted in his jaw, comfortably 
rubbing his chest with his open hand. He is one 
of the oldest clowns ‘‘in the business,’’ and has 
settled down corpulently in comic work after hav- 
ing been a juggler, acrobat, and bareback rider. 
‘« This is safer,’’ he said: «I’m sure that I’1l not 
fall off here.’’ 

At the age of five, he came out of a pie in a 
London pantomime, dressed in a costurne that 
his mother had made from three red pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. ‘‘I’ve grown since then,’’ he said; 
«I’ve been all over the round world—an’ found 
it fla—from England to Russia, an’ from India 
to the Cape. I’ve cooked my own bread in an 
ant-hill oven on the Transvaal ve/dt, goin’ from 
Kimberley, in a bullock wagon, two hundred and 
eighty miles to Johannesburg,—with two hundred 
and eighty million jolts to the mile,—and I’ve 
appeared before the maharajah of Mysore in his 
palace, an’ seen the fillin’ in his maharajesty’s 
back teeth.’” He grunted. ‘I’m goin’ back to 
Ol’ England, in a year or so, if I can get away, 
an’ open a hotel.’’ 

‘«Slivers,’’ the American ‘‘college-bred’’ clown, 
drifted over to us, and Spader Johnson came to 
watch and yawn. Miss Lulu Allen, an English 
aérialist, gave up her intention of practicing on 
the rings, and came to complain of rheumatism. 
In a few minutes ‘‘Slivers’’ was telling how he 
had walked from Texas to St. Louis after his first 
circus broke and left him stranded; Miss Allen 
was making up her mind to go to the dressing 
tent and write a letter which she owed her mother; 
and Spader Johnson, turning over the pages of 
his scrapbook of newspaper notices, was showing 
with pride the first knitted bootee which his 
little girl baby had worn, pasted on a page 
with the first letter she had written to her daddy. 











(obLorabo is my native state. But the world 

is my country and all mankind my people. 
What follows I write not only in shame and 
sorrow that such things can be, but also with 
dread for the larger good, if in the place of 
‘‘Denver’’ we should write ‘‘ Washington,”’ 
and for ‘*Colorado’’ we should write ‘‘America.” 
What is true of one state may and should be 
true of all. Labor in Colorado is typical. Capi- 
tal in Colorado is typical of labor and capital 
all over America. Is the result in Colorado 
typical of what will be the result of such con- 
ditions over the whole of the United States? 


Looked at as they might be from Mars, here are the facts: some fifteen 
y€ars ago, in the Colorado coal fields, men worked like brutes, —literally, 
black slaves,—and so did their wives and children, for the shelter of a 
shanty and a ticket at the company’s trading store, that at double prices 
gave scant food, less clothing, and no happiness. 
vain at the exorbitant price of coal, but the coal dealers and the mine owners 
built palaces, and the city poor went cold in hopeless silence. There was but 
little law, and that little was helpless, or, what is worse,—heedless. The 
men struck. But they were weak, and were starved back, and they are weak 
to-day. The price of coal is still high, the city poor still shiver in winter, 
and there are many private black-diamond palaces in Denver. 






Colorado’s 


{Chauncey Thomas was born and raised in Colorado. He has 
swung a sledge hammer in the mines and a shovel in the smelters 
of Victor and Cripple Creek. On western mining, traffic, and 
other industrial and financial subjects no other writer is more of 
an authority. For several years he was the youngest member of 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce, and was an active worker on 
the committee on mining and the Denver freight bureau and 
traffic committee. He was one of the six members of the Cripple 
Creek fire relief committee, in whose charge the citizens of Denver 
rushed a special train, loaded with food supplies and fire apparatus, 
to Crippite Creek, in1896,when that camp was burned to the ground. 
He spent two years in one of the Denver banks, and was editor 
of “The Mining Reporter,” the leading mining journal of the 
Rocky Mountains. He knows the West fully —THe Epitor] 
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The gold miners of Cripple Creek struck 
for an eight-hour day and a white man’s pay. 
Trouble followed, with murder, dynamite, and 
outrages. Law was forgotten by the Cripple 
Creek miners; and law was just as promptly 
forgotten by the mine owners. Capital sent to 
Cripple Creek a private army of sixteen hun- 
dred flimsily sworn «‘deputies.’’ Labor built 
a fort. Between the two the governor threw 
the National Guard. This was the ‘ Ball Hill 
War”’ of 1892-3. ‘‘Peace’’ was restored. Labor 
and capital each went unpunished. The dyna- 
mited mines were repaired and the murdered 


The miners went to work on the new scale of hours and 
pay, Cripple Creek boomed, and the labor unions waxed strong, then tyran- 
nical, then unbearable. 
arrogant and ignorantly intolerable; in the coal mines, capital was merciless 
and labor was enslaved. 

That was twelve years ago. 
present trouble in Colorado things in Cripple Creek grew worse. The labor 
unions not only pressed all forms of employers, but also, as in many other 
places, gradually fell into the power of a few hands,—and those hands 
Between capital and labor stood a few strong, shrewd, reckless 
men, whose chief purpose was to run them, one against the other, to the ill 


In the gold mines, capital was helpless and labor 


Since then and until the outbreak of the 
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of both. Such were the conditions for the preceding ten years. The im- 
mediate fault has been labor’s; the indirect. fault, capital's. 

Now ore is of no use until it has flowed, white hot, through the smelter. 
Capital controlled the smelters, also the railroads. All over the state were 
and are—and there should be and might be a thousand times more, —small 
one-man mines. Besides these there were somewhat larger properties 
ranging from the lone prospect hole up—or rather down,—to the great 
million-a-year-yielding bonanzas. Capital owned the great mines, also the 
smelters and the connecting railroads. Incidentally there were the coal 
fields that were—and are,—mined conveniently cheap. The small mines 
virtually belonged to labor,—the poorermen. The Smelter Trust was or- 
ganized. Railroad rates on ore were so fixed that hundreds of small mines 
became, under such conditions, worthless—toall but capital, which contrelled 
the situation. The Smelter Trust, with the aid of its allies, the railroads, — 
the old Standard Oil trick,—squeezed the small miné#ao death with one 
hand, while with the other it held American manhood* 
Sundays included, before a never ending stream of whit& 
bling, poisonous gases. oa 

I have worked with a shovel in a Denver smelter and know the con- 
ditions there,—they are inhuman. They turn stone into gold, and men 
into stone. Three shifts of eight hours each can be worked just as well as 
two shifts of twelve hours each,—but the twelve-hour shift is cheaper, — 
cheaper in money,—but not in men, The smelter men asked for shorter 
hours. Capital refused,—or dodged, gave excuses, delayed, and acted in 
bad faith. The smelter men did not strike. Labor and capital and the 
people in general,—all three dreaded a strike; so labor, through the ballot, 
requested the public to give it human hours before the furnaces, and, when 
the ballots were counted, it was found that the people had said, << Yes.’’ 

But capital said, ‘* No,’’ and capital fought its determined fight, fought 
it as slowly as ever paid lawyers could drag it,through one court to another, 
and at length up to the supreme court of Colorado. There capital won. 
The law that the people of the whole state had said should bea law, the 





supreme court held to be unconstitutional, although five neighboring 
states-—Utah, im particular,—had almost exactly the same law, which the 
supreme courts of those states all had held to be valid in itself and good 
for the people of their respective states. Capital paid its lawyers, —and 


smiled. The smelter men still sweated twelve hours, seven days a week, 
in the cool furnace glow. They did not strike. 


Capital Overpowered the People’s Will as Expressed by the Ballot Box 


Once more they asked the people for help, that-;they might be men 
and not brutes, and once more the public, through the ballot box, by the 
overwhelming vote of forty-two thousand majority, —irrespective of political 
parties,—in a voting population of about one hundred and twenty thou- 


sand, —twoto one, 





said, ‘* Yes: the state constitution shall be so amended.’’ 


Capital again said, ‘‘No,’’—but in a whisper. When the legislature met, 
bribery defeated the twice-ballot-expressed wish of the people. The legis- 
lature adjourned without making operative the amendment to the constitu- 
tion, —or even trying to. 

Then the smelter men struck. Six long years had they toiled twelve 


hours a day, Sundays included, before those scorching furnace doors while 
waiting, not for justice, but for humanity,—and the law had once said it 
was helpless, and a second time had answered, ‘‘There is no law, —there is 
only bribery.’’ Then the smelter men struck. The gold miners, seeing 


that, if the smelter men were sent back to their blazing toil for twelve 
hours every day in the year, and made into slaves as were the coal miners, 
their own turn would come next from the same masters, struck in unison. 


lrue, the Smelter Trust of Colorado and the Mine Owners’ Trust of 
Cripple Creek have entirely separate legal existence,—but they are both 
owned by the same set of men. Men? Yes, men the highest in the state, 
as intelligent and heartless as labor seems to be stupid and unreasonable. 
The one quality they have in common is greed. Ina state where, five 
years ago, over fifty mountain peaks nearly two miles high were yet un- 
named and more were yet unclimbed, in a state where over ninety per cent. 
of the soil is as yet untrod by man, in a state where nature has spread un- 
measurable abundance for both capital and labor, each struggles to live by 
holding the other by the throat. 


By Thus Countenancing Murder, Labor Loses Confidence and Respect 


Once more Cripple Creek has writhed in a bloody strike this year, as 
she did twelve years before. Once more was murder done, once more was 
dynamite used, once more were non-union men—honest men,—outraged, 
often:in unspeakable ways. Jt was the work of cowards. \ndirectly, every 


union man was and is responsible for each and every one of these crimes. 
If not actively implicated, each and every union miner is at least passively 
siding and abetting in every crime committed, either officially or non-offi- 


cially, for the union’s sake, by not openly and actively aiding in preventing 
such dastard deeds. A shot in the back; one unarmed man set upon by a 
dozen and beaten to lifelong injury or to death; property from which they 


have in the past and must in the future earn their bread destroyed; the 
whole region not only made unsafe, but even positively dangerous to every- 
one,—-these things are of advantage to no one, and least of all to the cause 
of labor. Yet all these things labor has caused or winked at time and 


again, —in fact, in every serious strike, not only in Cripple Creek, but also 
throughout Colorado. By such deeds capital loses a man, a mine, or even 
a million, but labor loses not only the good will of everyone, but loses as 
well the confidence and respect of all mankind and of itself. Of these 
things capital makes capital, then goes and does likewise. 

When some criminal dastards blew up the railroad station at Cripple 
Creek and killed and maimed for life over thirty men, capital called on 
Governor Peabody for the National Guard, and the governor promptly and 
properly put the lawless camp under martial law. Labor was then helpless. 
Capital then had supreme physical power, and at once began to abuse it 
just as badly as had the labor unions. The regularly elected officials of 
the county and towns who were in any way objectionable—whether justly 
or otherwise, it made no difference,—to the Mine Owners’ Association, were 
‘«arrested,’’ and, with ropes about their necks, were ‘‘ requested to resign;’’ 
which, needless to say, they did at once. ‘‘Satisfactory men’’ were ‘ap- 





SUCCESS 


pointed’’—by what legal authority ?—in their places. The Victor ‘ Rec- 
ord,’’ the leading newspaper in Victor, was—under the guard of the state 
troops, —openly entered in the night and the eight-thousand-dollar plant 
destroyed. The two union codperative stores in the district were wrecked 
and their contents thrown into the gutters. All this was done by the men 
who had taken armed possession of Cripple Creek in the name of the law, 
and under the governor's armed control for the ‘‘ protection of property.’’ 


Both Sides, It Is Claimed, Use the Same Means for the Same Results 


The ‘‘ Portland ’’ is the largest mine in Cripple Creek, with the possi- 
ble exception of the famous ‘‘Stratton Independence.’’ There, through- 
out the strike, worked three hundred of the best miners and men in Cripple 
Creek, one half union men and one half non-union. Not a man was 
molested, not a cent of property was injured, not a guard was placed or 
needed, and everyone was satisfied,—the mine management, the men, — 
union and non-union alike,—and the public. When the state troops took 
possession of Cripple Creek, General Sherman Bell at once closed this 
mine. The owners of the ‘‘Portland’’ sought the slow protection of the 
United States district court, yet state bayonets closed the mine. An armed 
court examined every man in it, and every man—union or non-union, — 
who in any way was unsatisfactory to the Mine Owners’ Association was at 
once loaded on a train under the guard of the state troops and rushed across 
the state line. Most of these banished men have homes paid for, were 
working peacefully, and had families in Cripple Creek. They were ban- 
ished by the very men and by the state troops who were in Cripple Creek 
to see that ‘*every man should work or not, as he saw fit.’’ The ‘Port- 
land,’’ needless to say, was not in the Mine Owners’ Trust, nor connected 
with the Smelter Trust. Hence the Mine Owners’ Trust closed the Port- 
land Mine for the same reason and by the same violent, unlawful means 
that the union men kept non-union men from working in the trust mines. 

The Mine Owners’ Trust, armed with Governor Peabody's proclama- 
tion of martial law and with the state troops, forced a circular petition 
among all the business men of Cripple Creek, and, by various means, 
acquired signatures of almost all of them,—whether willingly or not each 
can guess for himself,—that no employer should employ any union man 
whatsoever. Thus was every union in Cripple Creek attacked by the very 
same means that labor had employed against the Mine Owners’ Association. 
Further than this, the Mine Owners’ Association then organized a labor unio: 
to its own liking, not among its members, but of the miners, and forced eac: 
man who wished to work to join it, under pain of instant and permanent 
banishment from his home and state, or under penalty of being lynched if he 
should return to his family or to his property. 

Both sides, the miners and mine owners alike, use exactly the same 
means and do exactly the same things, for exactly the same ends, only the 
names are different. Neither has any consideration for the other. Each 
side, capital and labor alike, destroys property, each side tramples the law 
under foot or cunningly twists it to its own ends, regardless of right and 
wrong, each side commits willful and even careless murder,—often in 
private grudge,—and each side condemns the other for doing just what it 
does itself. Capital suffers, and labor suffers,—but more than all others 
suffer the people, the state, and the nation, in this stupid quarrel of greed. 


Most of the Deported Men Will not Try to Return to Cripple Creek 


Sixty per cent. of the men who were banished from Colorado own 
homes and have wives and children in Cripple Creek. When the men 
were taken away, no official or non-official provision was made for these 
helpless ones beyond the offer of free transportation out of the state. In a 
state where a doe is protected by rigid game laws, that the fawn may not 
starve, men are banished and their young left to shift for themselves. 
Most of these men will not return to Cripple Creek; their families will fol- 
low them,—to where ?—and real estate agents have orders—by mail,—to 
sell their homes for what they can get,—and the discount will not be small. 
The Federation of Miners are helping the women and children with food 
and money. The state is doing nothing. No power in America can return 
these men to Cripple Creek except federal troops. 

Each side has asked for federal troops, and each side has been offi- 
cially ignored and non-officially refused,—and neither side really wanted 
them. Last fall, Governor Peabody, for the mine owners, asked the Presi- 
dent for federal troops to save expense to the state,—the taxes of which are 
mainly paid by the mine owners. 

‘*Good politics’’ said, ‘* No.’’ 

Last spring the miners begged for federal troops,—just what the same 
men had howled so against in Idaho and Chicago a few years ago,—and 
again ‘‘good politics’’ said, ‘‘No.’’ But in Denver the regulars are ex- 
pected the last week in September, if a pretext then exists in the state, — 
and, from the present outlook, pretexts will be ample. Federal troops in 
the gold fields would tend to choke the inflow of campaign funds, reluctant 
at the least, but no troops at all will mean a loss of labor votes in the com- 
ing presidential election by the hundred thousand. The wise ones in 
Denver say that this political problem will be solved by withholding the 
federal iron hand all summer, let Colorado do what it will, till all the 
sorely needed millions have been coaxed and corkscrewed out of Wal! 
Street, zien, just a few days before the election, Washington will awake 
with proper horror for the Colorado situation, the regulars will appear, and 
things will be straightened out in the mines and mills with a vengeance, 
and when too late for Wall Street to do anything but curse for its millions, 
the labor vote will be captured with characteristic impetuosity. How much 
there is in all this I do not know, but on its face it looks worth considering, 
and I give it for what it is worth. But one thing is true, if the rest is not: 
under the protection of federal rifles, a letter or a dead hog can go from any 
state through any and all states into any state, but some American men 
may not. One is interstate commerce, protected by the constitution, the 
other—also heretofore protected by the constitution,—is merely ‘good 
politics,’’—at least, temporarily. In a railroad train to Colorado, the mail 
car and the freight car, the private car and the Pullman, are sacred, but 
the common day coach stops at the state line. The mail, freight, private, 


and Pullman car meets, at the Colorado state line, the state arms at 
‘«present!’’ with the federal bayonets at ‘‘charge!’’ 


The common coach 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by J. C. Straus, St, Louis 
meets the state rifles at ‘‘ aim!’’ 
with the federal guns at ‘‘ parade 
rest.’ If any one disputes or 
doubts this statement, let him 
test it by taking transportation 
on a train of five cars (mail, 
freight, private, Pullman, and 
day coach, )and ride with return- 
ing Cripple Creek miners in the 
day coach. 

‘Good politics’’ is laced 
and interlaced throughout this 
whole Colorado question. The 
national phase we have just 
looked at. In Denver are four 
daily newspapers,—two morn- 
ing, twoevening. One morning 
paper is owned by the mine 
owners and their friends, one 
evening paper—in some ways 
the most fearless and independ- 
ent in the state,—sells its col- 
umns to the highest cash bidder, 
as is the custom in Cripple 
Creek. The other morning and 
the other evening paper are 
owned by one man and run to 
further his personal political 
ambitions. Except the evening 
paper that sells its influence, not 
one of the papers is run even to 
make money, exceptincidentally, 
to say nothing about publishing 
the news and the truth. Not 
even the signed statements is- 
sued by various individuals on 
either side are sincere, except 
those of General Sherman Bell, 
—and his are too often unwise, 
though honest. Besides the un- 
holy fight over money, each side 
is led or driven by their respec- 
tive and respectable but mod- 
estly shrinking political leaders. 
The mine owners buy the legis- 
lature openly, and steal the city 
election to avoid the eight-hour 
law and to grab expiring street, 
light, and water franchises. The 
sensational leader of the miners 
bows or struggles and fights 
with his papers for the state 
political control; and in sweet 
return the mine owners boycott 
his advertising columns. Fight 
within fight, —and each murder- 
ously bitter and greedy, and each 
proclaiming its virtue from the snowy mountain tops of a greed-ridden state. 

For instance take the recent explosion in the Cripple Creek railroad 
station where thirty men were murdered or injured for life, and the at- 
tempted wrecking of a train by means of pulled spikes and a loose rail. 
Which side did it? Each accuses the other, and from the scant evidence 
no one may do more than guess. Here is the reluctant and uncertain prob- 
lem. A train loaded with men was slowly approaching Cripple Creek when 
the engineer, a mine owner's employee, saw the lurking danger and stopped 
just in time. The mine owners at once raised the cry of ‘ train wrecking, 
wholesale murder!’’ against the strikers. But officials openly in league 
with the strikers ran down the criminals and in open court the man who 
did the work confessed that he and a detective in the pay of the mine 
owners were guilty,—and took pay for that very deed! Of course the mine 
owners piously protested with palms toward heaven,—but public opinion 
was against them. There object was, not to wreck the train but merely to 
derail it,—and then call for troops. Now when the station was blown up in 
the night the train was just coming in. It was dark and,although in a few 
moments the platform would have been crowded by over a hundred men, 

it is said that apparently they had not yet arrived and the platform seemed 
to be unoccupied. The charge was exploded and many men died. Two 
minutes later, five times the number could have been killed. A case was 
pending in the Supreme Court, and it was to the strikers’ most vital interest 
to keep quiet until within a few days of the rendering of the judgment. 


The Strikers Only Offered a Reward for the Capture of the Culprits 


Violence meant almost a sure and certain loss of the case. Just at this 
time the utmost violence was done. If by the strikers, then they could 
not have chosen a more fatal time. Further, a big state political con- 
vention was in session, and the strikers were seeking its formal approval, 
expressed by resolutions. To this political scheme of the strikers the ex- 
plosion was well-nigh fatal, but the explosion came just at this moment and 
the political convention could not well endorse the accused strikers in the 
face of human decency. The strikers have been the only ones to offer a 
reward for the capture of the criminals who set off the charge. They could 
not make further efforts for they, one and all, were at once run into the ‘‘ bull 
pen,’’—not a bad or even uncomfortable place, by the way,—or else they 
had to flee and hide for their lives. A bitter man-hunt was on at once. On 
the other hand the state and the mine owners’ efforts to unravel the crime that 
gave them absolute armed control of the district, has been weak and half- 
hearted. Miners have been hung up by the thumbs,—unknown to Gen- 
€ral Bell,—but denied any knowledge of the plot. Still, among those 


Brigadier General Sherman M. Bell, National Guard of Colorado 


General Bell, who is in command of the troops that have ‘been placed in military rule over the 
Cripple Creek mining district in Colorado, was one of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in the Spanish- 
American War. He is a man of determination and military ability, and strongly believesin duty. He 
has been severely criticised for his method of maintaining order in Colorado, but he has only followed 
the rigid lines of the law. But for his orders, many of the deported miners would have lost their lives. 
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murdered by the dozen on that 
railroad station were two of the 
closest personal friends of the 
mine owners, and several fellow 
masons. Men do not usually 
kill their long-time personal and 
bosom friends or fellow masons. 
The most reasonable theories 
about that hideous deed are two 
which may be stated as follows. 

1.—That, like the loosened 
rail, the mine owners sought to 
blow up the platform just before 
the arrival of the train and the 
crowd, and by miscalculation 
killed more than they intended, 
their object being the same as 
with the loosened rail,—to call 
in the troops and influence pub- 
lic opinion. 2.—That the mur- 
derous work was done intention- 
ally, by a labor fanatic without 
the knowledge of ninety percent. 
of the strikers. Yet many of the 
strikers, although loudly con- 
demning the deed, secretly ad- 
mire the result. One thing is 
sure: catch the man who did it 
and the Colorado trouble is set- 
tled. Whichever side did the 
act loses, in the murderer's con- 
viction, all hope of help or vic- 
tory, and leaves the other side in 
supreme control. People in Col- 
orado say that the Pinkertons or 
the United States Secret Service 
would havethe guilty party within 
a week, Three train robbers at 
the same time were run down 
and captured. 

Among the miners is a dan- 
gerous criminal element which 
constitute what is locally known 
as ‘‘the inner circle’’ or ‘‘red 
necks.’’ The mine owners state 
truthfully that they are not only 
not against organized labor or 
labor unions, but actually prefer 
to have their employees organ- 
ized,if the unions are controlled 
honestly and intelligently. On 
the other hand the unions have 
allowed the control to be whee- 
dled out of them by a few self- 
seeking men, who form this 
secret ‘‘inner circle,’’—secret 
even to ninety-nine per cent. 
To break up this ‘‘inner circle’’ it is 
Each side—none more than 


of the laboring men themselves. 
necessary to break up the entire union. 
the mine owners,—recognizes the fact that labor organization is now a 
permanent feature of civilization and must and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly asathing desirable and for the good of all. With honest, intelligent 
labor unions, capital in Colorado has no quarrel, but the unions, either ig- 
norantly passive or secretly active, allow the ‘‘ inner circle’’ not only to exist 


but even to rule. Under these conditions the mine owners and the people 
are clearly justified in throwing the full blame on the unions and in break- 
ing the unions temporarily so as to get to their unprincipled core. In trying 
to bring about this result, the mine owners have gone too far and have al- 
lowed an equally unprincipled core to rule within their own organizations, 
which must in the end meet the same fate. 


What West Point Is in Theory, General Sherman M. Bell Is in Practice 


To a large extent the armed forces of the state are acting practically 
under the indirect control of the mine owners, yet not entirely so. The 
state is almost solely under the influence of the mine owners, and to this 
extent the mine owners control the general policy of the troops, but the 
immediate actions of the guard are ruled absolutely by General Sherman 
M. Bell, and he is controlled by neither mine owner, striker, governor, nor 
any other man but himself. A more honest, frank, free, fearless, open 
man I have seldom met. What West Point is in theory, Sherman Bell is 
in practice. Young,—barely thirty,—of medium size, quick in mind and 
body, decisive on the instant,—perhaps too much so,—square as a die, 
Sherman Bell is the master of the situation in Colorado. He closed the 
Portland Mine solely on his own responsibility, and broadly shoulders that 
unwarranted and indefensible act. At the same time he closed several 
smaller properties, one of which is leased by a prominent mine owner who 
is a close personal and political friend of many men in political power in the 
state. Thisman worked his‘‘pull’’ successfully all along the line till he reached 
Sherman Bell, where he, the state authorities, and the entire Mine Owners’ 
Association were promptly subjugated. Politics cuts no figure with General 
Bell. He isthe mainstay, and, at the same time, the despair, of the governor. 
General Bell can neither be bought nor bluffed. In this young military 
commander one instinctively feels himself in the presence of aman. It 
is claimed in Colorado that a man with more tact than General Bell would 
have prevented trouble. But General Bell openly invited trouble, that he 
might crush it. Under his command is, probably, the most effective body 
of soldiers in America, outside of the regular army, and two years ago the 
[Concluded on page 532] 
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ORISON 
‘GC ae Se ee oe 
HE day before the terrible disaster at St. Pierre, the Italian bark, «« Orsa- 
lina,’’ was taking her cargo aboard, but her skipper, Captain Marino 
Leboffe, became so alarmed by the threatening appearance of the volcano that 
he decided to stop loading and sail away at once. The shippers for whom 
he was acting protested, and threatened to have him arrested, if he should 
attempt to leave the harbor with only half his cargo aboard. But the captain 
was immovable, To their angry remonstrances and repeated assurances that 
Mt. Pelée was not dangerous, his firm reply was, «‘1 don’t know anything 
about Mr. Pelée, but if Vesuvius should look as your volcano does this morn- 
ing, | would get out of Naples, and I am going to get out of here. I would 
rather sail with half a cargo than run such a risk as a man would run here.”’ 
Twenty-four hours later, the shippers and the two customhouse officers 
who had tried to arrest Captain Leboffe were dead at St. Pierre, while the 
«« Orsalina,’’ with her captain and crew, was safe on the high seas, heading 
toward France. A strong will and an unalterable decision had won, where 
weakness and yielding vacillation would have led to destruction. 
a a a 

The great 

man who not 


demand of to-day is for the strong, vigorous, positive man, the 
only makes up his mind, but does so with firmness, and, when 
he has considered all the circumstances and conditions of the matter he is 
called upon to decide, does so once for all, and then throws it off his mind 
and passes to something else. Such a man usually has superior executive 
ability. He can not only make a programme, but he can also carry it out. 
He can not only decide upon a course, but he can also execute it to a finish. 

Every watch has an unseen spring back of the dial which compels the 
wheels to revolve. and makes the hands mark the time with precision; so, 
beneath the works of every great enterprise, at the head of every great estab- 
lishment, aithough not often seen.by the public, is a strong character of this 
kind, a man with an iron grip, who makes things go and forces the wheels of 


the machine around, regulating their motion with precision. There is no 
going back of him: his decision is absolute, definite, final. Others can~ con- 
sider, advise, or suggest, but he is the man who makes the programme, and 
sees that it is carried out. He is the dominating power. «Everything else 
must point to him, and all others must get their cues or orders from him. If 


he steps out or ceases to act, the institutiotY is like a’ watch with a broken 


mainspring. The wheels are all there, and everything else is in place, but 
the power is gone and nothing moves. The iron hand, the decisive power 
back of it all, has failed to lend its impulse. The splendid business which A. 
T. Stewart had built up went to pieces when the great executive and organ- 
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izing force that had guided it was removed. 
Ledger,’’ which Robert Bonner, 


methods had raised from an insignificant little financial sheet known as the 
««Merchant’s Ledger’’ to be the leading story paper of this country, began to 
decline immediately after the master mind, which had made it, ceased to be 
its inspiration. 

There is only one of these great leaders to thousands of followers. It is 
easy to trail, to lean, or to hang on to the one who leads, but it takes courage, 
grit, and stamina to be original, prompt, and decisive, to stand squarely on one’s 
own feet, and to trust entirely to one’s own judgment. 
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a vacillator, if you have acquired a habit of hesitating, or of 
considering and reconsidering, never quite knowing what you 
want, never bea leader. This is not the stuff of which leaders are 
made; for, whatever else a leader may lack, he knows his own mind. He 
knows what he wants, and makes straight forit. He may make mistakes; he 
may fall down now and then, but he gets up promptly and always pushes on. 

The man who decides quicky can afford to make mistakes ; for no mat- 
ter how many he makes, he will get on faster than he who is timid, vacillating 
and so afraid of taking a wrong course that he dares not start out to do any- 
thing. Those who wait for certainties, or stand on the brink of the stream 
waiting for somebody to push them in, never reach the other shore. 


you will 


One of the most pitiable objects in the world is the man who is forever 
hanging trembling in the balance, who never knows which way to turn, who 
is the prey of conflicting opinions and the victim of the greatest pressure, who 
follows the counsel of the last man who advises him, who moves along the line 
of least resistance, and who does not feel within himself the power to decide 
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things. very reputation of being cursed with a yielding disposition, of 
being easily moved from your conviction, or of being unstable in your opinions 








is fatal to all confidence,— to credit. 

A great many people seem to have a mortal dread of deciding things. 
They do n’t dare to take the responsibility, because they don’t know what it 
may lead to. ‘They are afraid that if they should decide upon one thing to- 


day, something better may come up to-morrow, and cause them to regret 
their first decision. ‘These habitual waverers so completely lose their self-con- 
fidence that they do not dare to trust themselves to decide anything of impor- 
tance. Many of them ruin naturally fine minds by nursing the fatal habit of 
indecision. 

[ know a man who never closes anything of any importance if he can 
possibly avoid x. Everything is left open for further evidence. He will not 
seal his letters until] the very last minute, lest he may want to change. some- 
thing. again | have seen him tear open the seal of an envelope, 
after it was stamped and ready to mail, in order to make some change. He 
has even been known to telegraph to people to return his letters without 
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opening them. Although this man is a great worker, a man of fine character, 
and splendid friend he has such a reputation of being whimsical and uncertain 
in his judgment, always ready to reconsider anything that he has in hand, or 
to go over what he has already done, that he has never won the confidence of 
business men with hard sense. Everybody who knows him feels sorry for 
his weakness, but does not want to trust him with anything of importance. 

Another victim of vacillation, whom I know, is a lady whose character 
in other respects is admirable. Whenever she wishes to buy atiything, she 
makes a tour of all the stores in her city where the articles she wants are sold. 
She drifts from- counter to counter, from department to department, from 
store to store, pulling over the goods on the counters, holding them up, and 
looking at them from different standpoints, but never knowing exactly what 
she wants. She would like to look at something << a little different ’’ in shade, 
or at ‘a little different’’ st. le of goods. She can not quite tell what will be 
most becoming to her. She will try on all the hats in the shopping district, 
look at all the dresses, and tire out all the clerks by her questions, but will 
probably go home without biying anything. If she does purchase, she is in 
doubt as to whether or not she has done just the right thing, wonders if she 
would better take it back and change it, and asks the opinion of everybody 
she knows. She wants something that is warm, and yet not too heavy or too 
warm. She wants something that will be comfortable on both a hot day and 
a cold one; something that will be appropriate for the mountains or the sea- 
shore, for the church or the opera, —some combination impossible to procure. 
She seldom buys anything without changing it two or three times, yet is 
never satisfied. 

Such wavering and inconstancy of mind are fatal to al! character build- 
ing. No one who is thus cursed will ever have any close-knit fiber of char- 
acter or stamina timber. Such things ruin one’s confidence in himself and his 
own judgment, and are destructive to all mental effectiveness. 


a ~ a 


Your judgment must dwell in the depths ot your nature, like the calm 
waters in the depths of the sea, out of the reach of the waves of emotion, 
passion, or moods, or the advice or criticism of others, and beyond the reach 
of superficial disturbance. This is the kind of judgment that is always 
sought in any matter of weight or importance, —one which is beyond the reach 
of the influence of anything but the right. One of the tragedies of life is to 
see magnificent ability-held down by some little weakness, when, perhaps, 
most of the faculties are stromg’and vigorous. Thousands of people, to-day, 
are struggling along in mediocrity with ability enough to have taken them to 
the heights where excellence dwells, but for one lack in their nature, —ability 
to decide quickly and finally. The tragedies of untrusted judgments have 
given the world more failures than actual incompetence. 

An engineer who starts to build a bridge and then keeps finding better 
places to put his piers, and wondering whether he has selected the best loca- 
tion or not, will never get the bridge across the river. He must decide, then 
go ahead and build the bridge, no matter what obstacles he may strike. So 
it is with the builder of character, he must decide finally what he will do, and 
then make for his goal, refusing to look back or be moved from his course. 

Tens of thousands of young people with good health, good education, 
and good ability, are standing on the end of a bridge, at life’s crossing. They 
hope they are on the right way, they think they are doing the right thing, 
and yet they do not dare to burn the bridge they have just crossed. They 
want a chance for retreat in case they have made a mistake. They can not 
bear the thought of cutting off all possibility of turning back. They lack 
the power to decide conclusively what course they will take. 

These young people are in danger of wrecking their lives by their hesita- 
tion. If they would only make up their minds to burn their bridges behind 
them, and thus concentrate their powers on one definite point, they would 
immeasurably strengthen their chances of success.. All of their resources 
would then rush to their assistance, buttress them against obstacles, and make 
their victory certain. But while there is a doubt in their minds, and they 
hold the path of retreat open, they will never amount to much. 
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If indecision runs in the blood you inherit, arouse yourself and strangle 
this insidious foe to your achievement before it saps your energy and ruins your 
life chance. Do not wait until to-morrow, but begin to-day. Compel your- 
self to develop the opposite quality by the constant practice of firm decision. 
No matter how simple the thing you are called upon to decide, be it the choice 
of a hat or the color or style of a garment, do not vacillate. Throw all the 
light possible on whatever you have in hand for decision; weigh and consider 
it from every point of view; call your common sense and best judgment to 
your aid before reaching a conclusion, and then, when-you have once made 
your decision, let it be final. Let there be no going back, no reconsidering, 
and no opening the matter up for further discussion. Be firm and positive. 
Declare the polls closed. 

Persist in this course until the habit of firm decision becomes fixed and 
you will be surprised to see what it will do for you, both in increasing your 
confidence in yourself and that of others in you. You may make mistakes in 
the beginning, but the strength and reliance you will gain in your own judg- 
ment will more than compensate for these. ‘The power to decide firmly 
strikes at the very marrow of ability. If you can not do this, your life ship will 
always be adrift; you will never be anchored. You will drift about on the seas 


at the mercy of storms and tempests, and will never make your port. 
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a Gentleman 


os . S. 


A DRIZZLING, misty rain; no street cars running 
in his direction; a mile and a half to walk 
home by the Boulevard, and only half of that if 
he should take the short cut through a disreputa- 
ble portion of the city, those were the conditions 
that confronted Rev. Frank Spaulding as he let 
himself quietly out of the front door of a house 
where one of his parishioners had just died. 

He thought of the extra three-quarters of a mile 
by way of the well lit street, he thought of his cold 
and its attendant hoarseness, and, pulling his soft 
cap firmly over his eyes, and buttoning his top- 
coat closely up to his ears and opening his big 
umbrella, he took the short cut. 

For a while, as he strolled rapidly along, his 
thoughts were busy with the scenes he had just 
left. Then, with its usual insistency, the church 
debt edged its way in and he began to figure and 
scheme. 

The ‘First Church’’ was deeply in debt, and 
the minister, being an honest and conscientious 
soul, was deeply troubled over it and his inability 
to get it paid off by the congregation. Their lethargy 
and supineness in the matter had begun to make 
him feel hopeless of what he had been very san- 
guine about whe:. he had accepted the call about 
a year before. He was unalterably opposed to 
going outside of the church for the money, and he 
was equally opposed to the spectacular or other 
obnoxious methods of ‘‘raising the debt.” His 
tenets in the matter were simple, —‘‘Do n't get into 
debt; but, if you do, pay it off quietly yourself.’’ 
Therefore, begging and other vicarious ways of 
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raising the money were frowned on by the minis- 
ter,and he had become a veritable ‘‘daughter of the 
horse-leech’’ to the better-off members of his con- 
gregation. 

The congregation was, as a whole, well able to 
pay the debt, had all cared to bestir and deny 
themselves, for the amount was not very stupen- 
dous as modern, fashionable church debts go, 
nowadays. But it had been with them so long, 
and they had become so used to it, and so accus- 
tomed to being pressed to pay it by succeeding 
ministers, that they could not view its existence in 
the criminal light that their pastor did. They 
rather resented his plain speaking, straightfor- 
ward honesty, and ‘‘dunning’’ in regard to it, 
and refused to respond to his constant cry of 
*«Give! Give!’’ Therefore, while his strenuous 
efforts and objections had kept the debt from in- 
creasing or being increased, he had been able to 
reduce it none at all, and the diminution and final 
destruction of the debt was something that occu- 
pied and directed his thoughts in every spare 
moment. 

They were thus occupied as he passed the 
mouth of a dark alley close down by the river, 
and he was startled to hear the sound of a strug- 
gle and of blows and curses proceeding from it. 
Lowering his umbrella quickly, he rushed up the 
alley, and, by the uncertain light, saw two men 
struggling, and saw one of them strike the other in 
the face, and, as he fell, snatch a satchel out of his 
hand. 

With instant instinct, the minister smote the 
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seeming robber over the head with his umbrella, 
which immediately parted company with its han- 
dle, leaving that silver-mounted portion in his hand. 
A quick look at it put an instant idea into the 
minister's head, and when the smitten individual 
unbonneted himself it was to look into the shining 
muzzle of an apparent pistol and to hear a hoarse 
voice command him, in a gruff tone, ‘‘ Hand over 
that satchel !’’ while the expectant hand of a big 
and rough-looking man was firmly held out for its 
reception. 

A second’s hesitation to comply with this de- 
mand produced a perceptible ‘‘click’’ in the 
pistol, (which the minister duplicated later, for his 
wife’s information, by pressing and releasing the 
spring catch in the handle, ) and to one conversant 
with certain types of pistols the sound was omi- 
nous and suggested the setting of ‘‘hair triggers;’’ 
so, with a muttered curse or two, the satchel was 
reluctantly handed over, the gruff voice said, 
‘«Now, go!’’ and the big man followed the rob- 
ber to the mouth of the alley, the relentless pistol 
still pointing at him. When he arrived there the 
gruff voice said something further, but the man 
did not stop to hear what it was; he took to his 
heels and was soon around a corner, while the 
minister, after losing sight of him, turned back 
up the alley to give necessary aid to the victim 
and to restore his property. 

To his amazement, the fallen man had totally 
disappeared, and he could find no trace of him. 
The alley was a ‘‘blind’’ one, no door or gate 
led out of it, and it ended in a high board fence, 
over which the minister peered, to be confronted 
with blank darkness. Much mystified, he made 
another thorough éearch, but found no trace of any- 
one; so, picking up the pieces of his umbrella and 
carrying the satchel under his arm, he walked rap- 
idly homeward. On his arrival, he found his 
wife asleep, and, being very sleepy and tired him- 
self, he put the satchel in a cupboard, without ex- 
amining it, and quietly crept into bed. 

The next morning he awoke very late, and found, 
on the pillow beside him, a note from his wife 
stating that she had been compelled to go out, 
and reminding him of an important engagement 
that morning. His watch told him that he had 
only a few minutes in which to keep it, so he 
dressed hurriedly, drank a cup of coffee, and 
rushed off to his appointment without a thought 
as to his adventure or the satchel. 

From this appointment he had to hurry to the 
house where he had been the night before, then 
he had a hurried lunch and another appointment, 
so that it was well into the afternoon before the 
matter of the satchel and the necessity of finding 
its owner occurred to him. 

He was totally unaware of what he ought to do 
in the matter, and was on the point of speaking 
to a policeman in regard to it, when he happened 
to notice that he was in the vicinity of one to 
whom he often went for counsel, and he immedi- 
ately turned and went to him. 

Among his parishioners and their families, Mr. 
Spaulding had found one who interested him very 
much, and for whom he had conceived a strong 
liking and respect. This was the man whom he 
was going to see, Samuel Mangum. He was 
a black sheep with a white family: a pushing, 
energetic, self-made, and successful business man, 
who spoke his thoughts straight out in most can- 
did and embarrassing fashion, who swore conver- 
sationally and without malice or intent to offend, 
and who drove fast horses as a relaxation after 
business hours. He paid his family’s pew rent a 
year in advance, gave his wife and children lib- 
eral amounts for their church contributions and 
charities, and then freely ventilated his opinions 
as to the church, its prominent members, and 
their doings and misdoings. On such occasions 
as the members of his family, who were head and 
front in all church entertaining, gave what he 
called ‘‘a religious blow-out,’’ he betook himself 
to a club, and the family saw no more of him 
until the next morning, and the previous night's 
entertainment was not made a topic of conversa- 
tion at the breakfast table. 

He was thoroughly conversant with the church’s 
financial troubles, and summed them up by,— 

‘©The members are a blanked lot of highfalu- 
ting and stingy swells who have bit off more than 
they can chew, and will neither swallow it nor 
cough it up; ’t would serve ’em right if they have 
to choke a little. Why in blank didn’t they 
stick to their old church until they had money 
enough to build a new one, and not go running in 
debt just to put on style? And why (also in 
blank,) did n’t those fellows who wanted style so 
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Mangum,—nice bull in achinashop I'd be! No, 
sir,—bring your troubles here and I'll help you 
out all I can, because I like you personally, but 
don’t ask me to rub noses with that blanked 
gang down there! I’ve got work enough and 
trouble enough in this wicked world without go- 
ing out and hunting for more of both!’’ 

So to Mr. Mangum the minister turned at this 
moment. Mr. Mangum was in the outer offices, 
when he entered, and everything appeared to be in 
anuproar. He nodded to the minister and said :— 

**Go inside, I’ll be there in a minute,’’ and, 
when he came in, he added, «‘ You'll excuse me, 
this afternoon, Spaulding? I’m pretty busy, just 
now. Had a stroke of ill luck, you know.’’ 

‘*No, I did not know. Anything serious !’’ 

‘‘Didn’t you see it in the papers? No,—I 
don’t suppose you read that part of them much. 
Why, one of my cashiers disappeared with about 
seventy or eighty thousand dollars in cash yester- 
day afternoon, and we can’t find hide nor hair of 
him. Serves me right for being a blank blanked 
fool and not paying for the thing with a check, 
but Gilbert insisted on having it in cash,—said he 
had some special use for it, blank him! I might 
as well be blanked, too, for sending Hurley for all 
that money by himself !’’ 

‘‘What was the ‘thing’ that you bought, Mr. 
Mangum ?”’ 

‘Oh, another blanked piece of foolishness of 
the family, headed by that boy of mine,—a little 
steam yacht. Say, come in to-morrow, if your 
matter will keep till then; I see you’ ve something 
that you want to unload, but I’m too full of this 
matter to hold any more to-day!’’ 

As the minister went out he met some of the 
lady members of his congregation on their way to 
the church to supervise the laying of the new 
church carpet, and he was forced to go with them 
to advise and act as referee. It was nearly dark 
before he left, and he only then remembered that 
his wife had some other lady members of the con- 
gregation to dinner that evening, so that he had 
scarcely time to rush home and dress. 

The visitors stayed late, so late that he was 
compelled to excuse himself to go up to his study 
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to write some urgent letters. When his wife came 
up, at length, he was still writing, so she sat down 
and read the evening paper. When he had fin- 
ished, she said :— 

‘« Frank, did you see that Mr. Mangum has 
offered five thousand dollars reward for the arrest 
of the thief, and the same sum for the return of 
all the money? I wish that we could find it.’’ 

«Yes, I saw him to-day, and he was much 
stirred up over it. I went to see him about the 
satchel, you know.”’ 

«* What satchel ?’’ 

‘«Why, sure enough! I haven't seen you since 
yesterday, have I, dear? Why, I had an adven- 
ture of my own, last night, but you were sleeping 
so nicely when I came in that I would not wake 
you, and | have been so rushed all day that I have 
not seen you to speak to you,—in fact, I have not 
had time to think over it myself, and I suppose 
some poor fellow is mourning the loss of a satchel 
and thinking that he will notsee it again. I really 
must take it around to the police station in the 
morning.”’ 

«*Yes, but the ‘adventure,’ Frank! What was 
it? Tell me all about it.’’ 

So the minister told his story, interrupted many 
times by the exclamations of his wife. At the close 
she said :— 

«And where is the satchel, Frank? To think of 
it being here all day, and my knowing nothing 
about it! Perhaps it has the name of the owner 
on it, or inside. Let me see it.’’ 

Upon being examined, the satchel, which was 
small and very strongly made, gave no clue to 
the owner from the outside, and was securely 
locked. The minister was dubious as to the pro- 
priety of trying to open it, but the arguments of 
his wife, as to his duty to do so, prevailed, and 
all the keys in the house were unavailingly tried. 
Then Mrs. Spaulding remembered a bunch of 
spare keys that she had, and proceeded to try her 
hand. Finally, when she was trying with nearly 
the last key and a strong wrench and twist, the 
satchel flew open. She looked in, gasped, looked 
again, pointed dramatically, said, «‘Oh, Frank!"’ 
in a stifled tone, and sat down suddenly, —luckily 
into a chair. 

At her actions the minister had instantl) 
thought of headless and dismembered 
bodies; then, remembering the size of the 
satchel, he thought of bodiless heads; then 
he leaned over the table and looked in, and 
also gasped, ran his hand into it, and pulled 
out package after package of bank notes! 
Then he went over and locked the door, 
saw that the shades were tightly drawn, 
and, with a very strong suspicion in his 
mind, took all the packages out, sat calmly 
down and counted them over, noting the 
amounts on his pad, while his wife said, 
‘*«Oh, Frank!’’ at intervals. 

‘« Ten thousand, twenty thousand, twenty- 
five thousand,’’ went on the minister, as 
calmly and methodically as an old paying 
teller, while Mrs. Spaulding gave vent to 
little inarticulate noises at each mention of 
the growing amount. 

‘‘T make it a total of seventy-six thou- 
sand, five hundred dollars!’’ he announced, 
at length, and his wife gave what she in- 
tended to be a final and forceful ejacula- 
tion, only to give another and stronger one 
as her husband, after sitting and thinking 
and figuring for a while, rose gravely from 
his chair and said :— 

‘‘IT have an idea that this pays off the 
church debt, if I can work things right!’’ 
and then he grabbed her by the arms and 
proceeded to swing her round the room in 
a most unterpsichorean attempt at a tri- 
umphant dance. 

Visions of sudden madness ‘from the 
sight of the tremendous riches filled Mrs. 
Spaulding’s mind, but a glance at her hus- 
band’s smiling face reassured her. Then 
the apparent meaning of his words sud- 
denly struck her, and she pulled herself 
away from him and said, as well as the 
shortness of her breath would allow:— 

««Why, Frank! Why, Mr.Spaulding, you 
don’t mean to say that you intend to seep 
that money!’’ 

The minister only grinned like a mis- 
chievous boy, in reply, until, noting the 
really distressed look on her face, he un- 
folded to her his suspicions, his ideas, and 
a scheme that made Mrs. Spaulding also 
grin, for the church debt was part of her 
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burden, also. But how could they safely and se- 
curely hide the satchel and its contents until the 
morning? Every nook and corner of the house, 
every crack and cranny and every available and 
unavailable hiding place for it were considered 
and rejected as unsafe, and the satchel grew in 
size and its contents in potentiality of danger, with 
every minute that it remained unhid. It seemed 
to appear like a monster bogey every little while. 

Finally, as a last idea of the minister, a large 
and—by Mrs. Spaulding,—much loved rubber 
plant was dragged into their bedroom, the plant 
was dispossessed of most of the earth in its tub,and 
the contents of the satchel, properly shrouded ina 
waterproof cloak, were decently interred. The 
‘‘muss’’ occasioned by this sexton work was 
cleared up to the last grain, deposited in the ash 
bin, and covered with ashes, —so as not to leave 
single clue, as Mrs. Spaulding said, feeling that 
she was, at length, part and parcel of a real ad- 
venture,—something «‘ detective-y.”’ 

The satchel was put away in a neat nightgown 
of brown paper, on top of the wardrobe, and the 
minister and his wife betook themselves to bed. 

But they could not sleep, for the money refused 
.o stay buried! It—or its ghost,—wandered over 
the house and ‘‘ played burglar’’ until daylight. 

t forced shutters, cut out panes of glass, raised 
vindows, stepped up and down stairs, tried to open 
their door, breathed through the keyhole, made 
the rubber tree rustle its leaves, and generally car- 
ried on ‘in a fiendish manner, keeping the worthy 
couple wide awake and nervous until the milkman 
and daylight came and laid it, and then the min- 
ster and his wife fell into an uneasy doze. 

After a late breakfast, at which the satchel par- 
ticipated, seated on a chair near Mrs. Spaulding, 
the minister departed with it under his arm. It 
was disguised in an ostentatiously bad wrapping 
of newspapers, the idea of Mrs. Spaulding, who 
ndustriously wrapped and tied it until the min- 
ister shuddered at the idea of carrying it. 

‘¢No one would suspect for a minute that shat 
is a satchel, Frank!’’ she declared, exultingly, as 
she surveyed the finished product, and ler hus- 
band agreed with her and prayed that he might 
not meet anyone that knew him. 

On his arrival at Mr. Mangum’s office he was 
soon admitted, and, in response to the greeting 
and inquiry,—‘‘ Good morning, Spaulding, what 
can I do to make you feel miserable to-day ?’’— 
he pushed the disreputable-looking package over 
to the speaker and said, huskily,—‘‘ Open that!”’ 

Visions of samples of church carpeting and 
other obnoxivus things came into Mr. Mangum’s 
head, but he manfully attacked it, and the satchel 
rolled out into his lap. 

He looked at it curiously for a moment, and 
then, as something familiar about it struck him, 
he opened it quickly, gave a glance at its contents, 
and turned to the minister. 

‘* How much is therein here ?’’ was his question. 

The minister had to wet his lips and clear his 
throat before he could reply. 

‘«Seventy-six thousand, five hundred dollars,’’ 
he said, at length, rolling the numbers slowly over 
his tongue. : 

Mr. Mangum simply gaped at him, and re- 
marked, calmly, ‘* Well! 7’ be blanked!’’ Then 
he turned to the satchel, took out the contents, 
ran them deftly and rapidly over, and, apparently 
finding it to agree with the minister's count, he 
added, quietly, ‘« Well, I'll de blanked!’’ and 
then,as an apparent new thought, he said, «« Well, 
Ill be blanked /”’ 

Then heturned again to the minister, and said :— 

‘« Now, where in the name of goodness did you 
get hold of that satchel and all the money, intact ?’’ 

_ The minister told his story, amid many chuckles 
from Mangum, who finally asked :— 

_ ‘Did you catch a glimpse of the face of the 

fellow you soaked with your umbrella ?”’ 

‘«Just a glance, for the alley was dark.’’ 

‘‘Rather stout; round face; small, pale mous- 
tache ?”’ 

‘*I should say so.’’ 

‘‘That was Hurley, poor devil! Blanked fool 
that boy was, to throw away his chances like that! 
And what a sell it has been for the poor idiot! 
Been hiding down in some of those rotten holes 
along the river, and, in trying to sneak off at night 
to the wharves and get across the river, he gets 
held up by a < strong-hand man.’ Then, just as 
the biter is getting bit, you turn up like a special 
providence, hand him one on the head with your 

umbrella, (I bet. he thought it was a sand bag!) 
poke a pistol in his face, and relieve him of the 
satchel. Oh, Lordy! Oh, Lordy!’’ and Mr. 














Mangum rocked in his chair in paroxysms of 
laughter. As soon as he could get his breath he 
went on :— 

«‘T’ll bet he took you for a pal of the other 
one, and thought that he’d got into a regular | 
gang and might as well give up the bag and save 
his skin! Oh, my! Oh, my! And that other fel- | 
low that had held him up,—I would like to have 
a picture of his thoughts. Took you for a ‘cop,’ 
I guess,and made a sneak over the fence as if the 
devil was after him! Oh, Lordy, Spaulding, this’ ll 
be the death of me! You! You, of all men! 
You, playing a ‘strong-hand man’ and ‘cop’ 
combined, and doing the whole thing with an 
umbrella! Oh, my! It gets funnier the more I 
think of it!’’—and again Mr. Mangum rocked and 
rolled in his chair and swore softly to himself in a 


very ecstasy of mirth. 


The minister had been rather grave at first, but, 


as the other rapidly sketched the matter, the | 
ludicrous side of it struck him also, and he laughed | 
nearly as heartily as Mr. Mangum. Then a thought | 


struck him, and he sobered and said :— 
‘«But, Mr. Mangum, now that you have the 


money back, you will not push the matter any | 
further against that young Hurley? This will be | 


an awful lesson to him.’’ 

‘‘Lesson be blanked! It'll cost me all the 
detective and advertising expenses, and the reward, 
—and—"’ 

‘«T will give up the reward, if you will let him 
go, Mr. Mangum.”’ . 

‘«The devil you will! Five thousand dollars to 
let that young scoundrel go free ?’’ 

‘«Mr. Mangum, I see by the papers that he is 
‘the only son of his mother, and she a widow,’ 
and that he has been a good and steady son and 
a good employee until this temptation overtook 


him. I think—nay,I feel,—that, if you were notto | 


push this matter, if you would let it drop entirely, 
now that your loss will be so small,—that, if 
you were to do this, he would take the lesson to 
heart, and, in some strange place where he is not 
known, would build up into a better and honester 
man. Can not you give him this one chance, 
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WASH THE OSTERMOOR 





Should the tick of an Ostermoor Mattress be- 
come soiled through any cause, soap, brush and 
water will cleanse it thoroughly, and will not 
hurt the filling, because it is non-absorbent. 
Dried in the sun it is absolutely unharmed. If 


. preferred, ticking is very readily taken off to 


wash, the sheets of Ostermoor Filling remain in- 
tact and cannot become displaced, and remain 
sweet, pure and clean. 


Ostermoor 15 
Mattress . 


is far better for health, comfort and economy than the 
very best of hair—some people don’t even want hair; 
in fact, the straw mattresses they have are good enough, 
and letting “good enough” alone has been their motto 
through life. That wouldn’t satisfy voz who seize all 
the comforts obtainable, and then long for those beyond 
your reach. That’s human life, of which one-third is 
sleep, and we cater to that one-third with our wonderful 
sleep inducer—the ‘*OsTERMOOR ”—which, unlike hair, 
is built, not stuffed, contains eight layers of Ostermoor 
Sheets enclosed in tick by hand—softer, sweeter, 
cleaner, purer, and far more evenly elastic than hair— 
and stays so, as the Ostermoor is practically un-wear- 
out-able ; first cost, unlike hair, is last and only cost; 
it never lumps, mats or packs, or needs recovering. 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 

2 feet 6G inehes wide, . 25 Ibs., ° - $8.35 ALL 
Bfeet wide, .  .  . BOlbs, =. | 0.00 / 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, . 35 Ibs., ° ° 11.70 ase 
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4 feet 6 inches wide, . 45 Ibs.. 15.00 LONG 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 
In two parts, 50 cents extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


30 Nights’ Free Trial 
Sleep on the “* Ostermoor’’ thirty nights free and if it is not even 
all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50. hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail—‘‘no ques- 
tions asked.” 


Our 136-Page Book is Free 


Mailed on postal card request. “The Test of Time” is 
printed in two colors, contains 250 beautiful illustrations, 
heaviest plate paper. Probably the most expensive book 


issued for advertising purposes. May we send it to you? 


Look Out! Dealers are try- Sw 
ing to sell the * just-as-good ” ZZ-cine Ht re, 
kind. Ask to see the name es?” » . 
* OSTERMOOR ” and our trade- / Z 


mark label sewn on the end. 
Show them you can’t and 
won’t be fooled. ‘“/t must be 
Ostermoor.” Mattresses ex- 
pressed, prepaid by us, same 
day check is received. 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
134 Elizabeth Street, New York 

Canadian Agency: 
The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Everytbing is in easy 
reach. No Rummaging. 
Smooth, sliding drawers. 
Bottom as accessible as 
. the top. No heavy trays 
to lift, the finest and most convenient trunk made. Costs 

no more than others. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
“On Approval.” 

Until every traveler learns the true value of these mod- 
ern and convenient trunks—weo will sell them “ direct from 
factory” at factory prices, giving all, the privilege of re- 
turning any trunk if not thoroug ly pleased and satisfied 
after making examination. We build every style of mod- 
ern Wardrobe Trunks. : 

A Free Book: A comprehensive booklet showing large 
views of this trunk (open and cl ’ and many other 
styles, sent free. Ask for catalog A-1808. 
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REX FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


This experience means a lot if you are 
the owner or occupant of a building that 
needs a good, permanent, substantial roof. 
There are other roofings that are cheaper 
than ours but they are cheaper not only in 
price butin quality. We sell the best pre- 
pared roofing that can be made at a price 
as low asit can be marketed. To be sold at 
a less price would necessicate cheapening the 
quality and this we will NOT do. 


REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING 


is waterproof, fire-resisting, dur- 
able, attractive and easily laid, 

and is used on thousands of 
factories, farms and dwellings 
in the United States and Canada. 
It is replacing tin, tar, galvanized 
iron and shingle roofs on account 
of its durability. Why not profit 
by our experience and let us send 
samples and our HANDSOMB 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK which 
tells all about roofing, together 
with our agent’s name in your 
locality. 


J. A. & W. Bird § Qo. 
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Mr. Mangum? Make that the ‘reward’ to me.’’ 

Mangum gazed at the minister keenly, and saw 
that he was sincere in his plea for the boy and in 
his renunciation of the reward. 

‘*You are a good man, Spaulding! The boy 
can go where he blank pleases and have a chance 
to straighten up, if he can, and I won’t bother 
him. You can have that in writing, if you want 
to, so as to make matters safe for him. - But you 
don’t get out of taking the reward in that way. 
That reward is -yours,—your very own. Why, 
man, that story is worth more than that to me. 
I’ ve paid more money than that for much less fun, 
many a time. 
have been there and seen you do it, but even the 
hearing: is worth this,’ and he reached for the 
satchel, took out one of the packages marked 
‘«$5,000,00, hundreds,’’ and laid it before the 
minister, who made no motion to touch it. 

‘«That’s yours! What’s the matter? I tell 
you that I am letting the boy go. free because ye 
asked me to, and not because of the money! 
and again he pushed the —- closer to the 
minister. 

The minister's damien had come. The plan 
that he had confided to his wife, the scheme that 


| had darted into his. head the night before, and 


' foolishness! 





that he had elaborated so carefully, during the 
sleepless hours, was open to his hand. But, some- 
how, his heart failed him, and it did not seem so 
easy to, carry it through now, with the favor already 
granted in regard to Hurley and the five thousand 
dollars:so:cheerfully handed out tohim. But, for 
the sake of the church, he must put it through. So 
he braced. himself, and, with somewhat of a tremor 
in his voice, replied :— 

‘«Yes, Mr. Mangum, that is the reward, but you 
owe me much more than that!’’ 

‘«Why,—what in blank else is there ?’’ 

‘«Ten per cent.—‘a tithe,’ you know, —on sev- 
enty-six thousand, five hundred dollars’ worth of 
Seven thousand, six hundred and 
fifty dollars more!’’ 

Mr. Mangum’s face darkened. 

‘What do you want that for, now ?’’ he asked, 


roughly. 


‘«Mr. Mangum, the church owes, as. you know, 
something over twenty thousand dollars,’’ answered 
the minister, rapidly, as he noticed the way that 
the other took it. ‘‘ You voluntarily promised me 
ten per cent.on the amount of any ‘foolish’ thing 
that you might do with your money, and you, your- 
self, told me yesterday that the purchase of this 
yacht was foolishness. Now, if you give me that 
ten per cent., I can put it with the amount of this 
reward, and with that as a nucleus I can obtain 
the balance of the amount of the debt. I have had 
a promise of nearly enough to do that if I could 
raise the balance, and this is very close to the 
amount. Then the church will be out of debt, 
and will remain so as long as I am with it, for I 
have promised my Maker that, as long as I am 
permitted to be pastor of this church, it shall 
not becursed with the dishonesty and shame of un- 
paid debts.’’ 

‘«But that reward is your own!’’ 

‘What if itis? I have no need of any extra 
money except to use it in my Master's service. 
My salary more than suffices for my needs, and, 
even if it did not, what better use could I put it to 
than to aid in the work of lifting the burden of 
debt from the church over which the Lord has 
seen fit to place me, and for whose welfare He 
will hold me responsible? And think, Mr. Man- 
gum, of how my usefulness here will be increased! 
Instead of my having to spend my time and make 
my office disliked and despised by begging and 
pleading for ‘Money, money, money!’ I can 
spend that time in such work as my Master's serv- 
ant should be employed upon, —in preaching Him 
with a mind single to Him and preaching to a 
people that will look on me as a pastor, and not 
as a ‘dun.’ I can visit my people and have them 
look on every visit as a pleasure, and not as a visit- 
ation of woe. That is what it means to me, and 
that is ‘ what I want it for, now,’ and if you do not 
care to keep your word, or if you feel that I am 
pushing this matter too far, I will take the reward 
to start the amount, and, with His aid, I will clear 
off that debt yet !’’ 

After the minister's first few words, Mr. Man- 
gum’s countenance cleared, and he sat watching 
Mr. Spaulding’s face intently while he was speak- 
ing. When he had finished, Mr. Mangum spoke 
thus to vacancy :— 

‘««And this is the man that I took a notion 
against because he did not talk and dress to suit 
me the first time I saw him!’’ And just now I 


I'd give another five thousand to’ 
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thought he was a little on the make, and went off 
my temper a bit! And that b!anked twelve-hun- 
dred-dollar salary ‘suffices for all his needs,’ and 
he’s going to lift the whole debt with the reward 
that belongs to him, and—oh, blankety-blank it, 
Mr. Spaulding, your’re a good man, a BLANKED 
good man, and I beg your pardon for my suspi- 
cions. And you *re no coward, and not a bit of a 
fool, either! It is n’t every man that would have 
had the sand to tackle me the way you did, 
—or to break into a hold-up with only an um- 
brella,’’—and again he had a hearty laugh. 

**« Now, about the church business. The reward 
is yours, and it s¢ays yours. You and that darned 
old umbrella earned it honestly, and you can 
spend it in charity or any old way you please, but 
you can’t spend it in paying off that church debt. 
You've done that in another way. I’m going to 
take care of ¢hat/ Tell your treasurer to bring 
his bills and books and vouchers over here, this 
evéning, and I’ll have one of my bookkeepers go 
over them with him and verify the whole thing. 
He shall have checks to balance everything to 
date, and I will hold that debt and fix it so that 
it will not bother the church again if it is not 
paid. No, I don’t want your thanks. I am going 
to make a bargain with you myself in a minute, 
and you can show your thanks then. All I want 
of you now is a promise that you will not allow 
the church to get into debt again.’’ 

««] have promised that already.’’ 

‘*Yes, so you did; and I promised you, too, 
and you caught me nicely ! Oh, 1’m not blaming 
you! Served me right; I’d have done the same 
thing in a business way.’’ 

««What is the bargain that you want to make 
with me?”’ 

‘‘Say, do you know that you are robbing my 
family and me when you hold me to that ‘ fool- 
ishness’ promise of mine ?’’ 

‘“«How?”’ 

‘‘Do you really suppose that I am going to buy 
diamonds and things for my wife, and furs and 
furbelows for the girls, and steam yachts for my 
son, and an incidental horse or two for myself, — 
all ‘ foolishness,’ I am free to confess,—and pay 
you a commission of ten per cent. on top of the 
high prices that I shall have to pay for them 
anyway? Not by a jugful! My wife and the kids 
will have to get along with the necessaries, and I'l 
have to take to riding in the street cars, or I’ll go 
broke. Now, I’ve got a proposition to make to 
you. What will you take in a lump sum and let 
me off on my promise? It isn’t often that I do 
the ‘baby act,’ but you and your darned old ten 
per cent. are worse than an evil conscience: I'll 
have to think twice before I spend once. Now, 
what will you take to let me off? I'll do any- 
thing in reason to get out of your clutches!’’— 
and he grinned quizzically at the minister. 

‘«Do you mean that in earnest, Mr. Mangum ?”’ 

ae | certainly do! Name your lowest terms, Mr. 
Spaulding.’’ 

This was the grand climax of the minister’ s plan, 
but the assumption of the debt by Mr. Mangum had 
made him feel that he had lost it. He had already 
obtained so much more than he had expected, in 
the other direction, that he had not thought of 
bringing in this part of his plan, and lo! it came 
right to his hand. He breathed a prayer of 
thanksgiving and made his point, thus:— 

‘«The price will be a big one, to you, Mr. 
Mangum!"’ 

‘«How many figures ?”’ 

««One!’’ 

‘“One?r”’ 

«© Yes,—‘ Number One,’ sir! Yourself! I want 
you to become one of our finance committee.’’ 

‘« WELL, I wILL be blanked !’’ and he sat and 
thought a minute, while the minister anxiously 
watched his face. First a frown went over his 
countenance, then a pleasant thought seemed to 
strike him, and he commenced to smile and finally 
broke out into his characteristic chuckle. 

- Fairly caught, Mr. Spaulding, but I’m afraid 
it won’t help you. I’m not a member of the 
church, you know, and, while I’m willing to do 

*most anything to get rid of you and your old ten 
per cent., I draw the line at joining the church.” 

‘«It is not-necessary that you should. Under 
our rules,one member of that committee is always 
a non-member. That was so arranged that we 
might be able to call in a practical financial man 
in case we did not have one in the congregation. 
And that committeeship is vacant at this moment.’ 

‘<I should think it would be. But, say, you're 
a wonder, Mr. Spaulding! Talk about the ‘ wis- 
dom of the serpent !’ You’re chock-full of it,and 
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no one would think it, to look at you. If you 
weren't a minister, I’d take you into full-partner- 
ship. Yes, I’ll take you up on that offer, and if 
I don’t make your people pay all of that debt but 
that ‘ten per cent.” my name’s not Mangum. 
Some of those stingy brethren will have to cough 
up when I get after them! And we’ll make the 
church hold up its head once more.’’ 
‘« Thanks, Mr. Mangum, I think that 1’ll go—’’ 
‘“‘Go/ I think that you'd better, or there won't 
be much left of me! Go home and get your wife 
to take you down a peg or two,—that’s the way I 
do when I think that I’ve done something extra 
-smart.. You’re on the straight road to the peni- 
tentiary, and nothing but a good combing-down 
from your wife’s hands can save you from it!"’ 
“Why!” 
«“Why? 


Now, think ! Night before last you 








held up arobber that was robbing a robber that had 
robbed him, and you did it all with nerve and an 
umbrella! To-day, you come here in broad day- 
light and hold up a business man in his own 
office, and you’ ve got the thing down so fine that 
you do not even need the umbrella! The Lord only 
knows what you’ll do next! Here, you've for- 
gotten the reward. Better let me give you a check 
for it, for, if you go carrying around money in bills 
that way, some one will give you a taste of your 
own ‘hold-up medicine,’ and it won't be with an 
umbrella, either. Now, go home to your wife. I 
can see that you are aching to get to her and tell 
her all about it. Mind you tell her that I say she 
is to take you down about ten pegs! Now, good- 
by!”’ 

He put his hands affectionately on the minis- 
ter’'s shoulders and pushed him out of the door. 
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“Guthrie felt at length that it was time to interfere” . < 
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{William Guthrie is a young representative of his state’s most 
powerful newspaper, at the capital. He gains some important in- 
side knowledge of a defalcation by one Templeton, a society man 
of good family, and is about to forward it to his paper when he 
receives a visit from “‘ the bishop,”’ who, out of sympathy for the 
defaulter’s mother and sister, hopes to influence Guthrie in sup- 
pressing the news. The young correspondent’s principles of 
narrating faithfully to the world the events, that occur daily are 
firmly grounded, and he refuses to suppress the news. Later, 
however, he uses his personal influence with his editor and the 
news is withheld. Guthrie attends a reception at the Dennison 
mansion. Mrs. Dennison, the young wife of Senator Dennison, 
receives with a coterie of young women, chief among whom 
are the wife of the governor, Paul Hastings, and her friend 
Clarice Ransome, the latter the daughter of a rich man who 
Ss visiting at the executive mansion. Among the prominent 
politicians at the reception are Senator Pike, a leader of the 
mountain delegation; Senator Cobb, the ‘enemy of all trusts 
ind monopolies,” from the southwestern part of the state, and 
Jimmy Warfield, a youthful representative of one of the city 
districts and Guthrie’s friend. At the morning session of the 
legislature there is considerable interest manifested and the lobby 
ind the galleries of the capitol are crowded with visitors, among 
whom are Clarice Ransome and her friend, Mary Pelham. It 
has been rumored that Mr. Carton, the young speaker of the 
house, and Representative Pugsley are at variance. Pugsley 
gains the floor and asserts that he has been hindered by the 
peaker from having his bill against the United Electric, Gas, 
Power, Light, and Heating Company presented to the house. 
Mr. Harlow, a private citizen, appears to be his colleague. 
Jimmy Warfield defends the speaker,and a committee of five who 
have expressed no opinion is formed to investigate. Guthrie as- 
sures the speaker of his friendship and support. At the next meet- 
ing of the house Mr. Pugsley, determined and belligerent, files a 
petition, as the law prescribes, for the impeachment of the speaker, 
who vacates the chair in favor of Roger Elton, “the gentle- 

ian from Barlow County.’ Then Jimmy Warfield makes a 
motion, which is accepted, that the vote on impeachment be 
set for the following week. Guthrie’s suspicions are aroused 
that Representative Pugsley and Mr. Harlow are in league with 


Synopsis of 


CHAPTER xX II.— 


“THE chairman, the man who was to rule the battle, 

settled himself fairly in his seat, his square shoulders 
and massive chest rising like a stcne tower, and announced 
that nominations for the Democratic standard-bearer in 
the glorious old fourth district were in order. Up sprang 





receding Chapters 


a mysterious New York brokerage firm that is back of the pro- 
ceedings against the speaker. At the height of the Carton excite- 
ment,news is brought to the capital from the mountain district that 
the feud between the Pikes and the Dilgers has broxen out anew, 
and that Senator Pike’s brother has been killed by Pete Dilger. 
The senator at once leaves for the scene of the tragedy and Guthrie 
accompanies him. Anencounter with Pete Dilger,as Guthrie and 
the senator are walking alone in the woods, and a fierce combat 
and a threatened lynching are some of the chief occurrences of the 
trip. Guthrie sends a call for the state militia, but a wild snow- 
storm completely enshrouds the country and impedes all traffic. 
Gradually a warm friendship has developed between Clarice and 
Guthrie. Mrs. Ransome, who is a worldly woman, hearing 
rumors of Clarice and her interest in the society life at the capi- 
tal, quietly appears, and, in every way possible, emphasizes the 
fact that her daughter is betrothed to a young nobleman, Count 
Raoul d’Estournelles. From Briarton,Guthrie goes to New York 
and discovers that Purvis and* Eaton, members of a presumabl 
wealthy and reliable brokerage firm, are tle instigators of the bill, 
and that their motive is one of “ graft.””, He interviews the part- 
ners, and openly denounces them. Later in the day, Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Harlow call and attempt to bribe him from an exposure 
in “ The Times.’” He sternly refuses their offer. At the capital 
the Carton Case is nearing anend. The evidence is all in, and 
a yote is about to be taken, when Jimmy Warfield suddenly 
jumps up flourishing “ The Times,” which has just comein from 
the city and contains Guthrie’s sensational exposure of Purvis 
and Eaton and thé conspiracy against Carton. The news is read 
to the senate, and immediately public sentiment favors the 
speaker. Amid loud bursts of applause, a unanimous verdict of 
acquittal is given, and Carton is the hero of the hour. When 
the legislature adjourns, Guthrie and Jimmy Warfield join in 
the general exodus to the city. Guthrie attends a caucus in the 
ourth congressional district, called to consider the action of 
Henry Clay Warner, a dissipated, unreliable representative who 
has been giving serious trouble. Guthrie tries ta influence War- 
ner to withdraw as a candidate in the coming election, so as to 
preveut a split in the Democratic ranks, but he is unsuccessful. 
Clarice suddenly announces to her friends that the engagement 
between Count Raoul d’ Estournelles and herself is broken.] 


A RIDE B Y NIGHT 


Timothy O'Hara, a delegate from the twelfth ward, 
standing amid the faithful crowd of his henchmen, and 
nominated the one whom he called the friend and cham- 
pion of the people, Hon. Henry Clay Warner. Then the 
names of Headley and Graves in turn were put before the 
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convention. The last nomi- 
nation was finished, the last 
sound of applause died, and 
the forces stood upon the bat- 
tlefield, horse, foot, and guns, 
each in the proper place, 
ready for action. 

It was a critical moment. 
The convention could pro- 
ceed by either of two meth- 
ods,—it could adopt a resolu- 
tion to drop the weakest 
candidate after the third bal- 
lot and continue to a choice, 
or continue as they stood toa 
choice. The first was sure to 
cause the bolt of the War- 
nerites, as he was obviously 
the weakest of the three, and 
there were votes enough at 
any time to adopt the resolu- 
tion, but it was not offered. 
The vote was cast by wards, 
—twelve in all,—and the gen- 
eral result was precisely what 
the leaders expected, as fol- 
lows: Headley, one hundred 
and thirty-six; Graves, one 
hundred and twenty -four; 
Warner, seventy-two. 

To be nominated, a candi- 
date must receive a majority 
of all the votes cast. More 
ballots showed the same re- 
sult. The convention was in 
a deadlock, and it remained 
so throughout the day, the 
hour of adjournment finding 
it in the same condition. 

Guthrie had scarcely fin- 

ished a hasty dinner when a 
message came to him and he 
hurried away, ready to do his 
part in the strenuous conflict. 
The message came from 
Hays, the chief political 
worker of the district, and 
when Guthrie went to his 
office he found him in close 
consultation with Avery, the 
national committeeman, 
Grayson, the district commit- 
teeman, Jimmy Warfield, and 
others. 
.‘‘We want you to take 
Warner out for a ride,'’ said 
Hays to Guthrie. ‘‘ Tell him 
you've got something of the 
utmost importance to say 
about this fight, which is the truth,—you are the only one 
of us with whom he is friendly. ‘Take a carriage and drive 
out toward the country, say on the waterworks road, and 
the later you get back the better."’ 

Guthrie thought for a little while and then answered in 
the affirmative, although he announced that he would deal 
with Warner in perfect fairness. A trip together seemed 
to him entirely legitimate, falling within the limits of moral 
suasion. 

The carriage was waiting at the door, and Guthrie de- 
sayed only to glance up at the driver on the seat. It was 
Jim Curley, one of Hay’'s best workers, a man well known 
to Guthrie for courage and fertile resource. 

Warner's home was not far away, and in less than five 





“*l am asking for you, Clarice. 
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“He was pale, now, but he stood steadily” 
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Don’t you see that | love you?’” 


minutes Guthrie was there just as the front door opened, 
and Warner himself appeared. Guthrie judged that the 
member intended to go down-town and meet O’ Hara, and 
he knew he must act quickly. Behind Warner appeared the 
face of a woman, that of Mrs. Warner, and when Guthrie 
suggested that the member take a ride with him she sec- 
onded it and persuaded him to yield, although he declared 
that he must see O' Hara later on. 

Curley cracked his whip over two fine horses, and they 
spun along at a great rate through the city and out upon 
the waterworks road. It was an open carriage, and the 
fresh breeze created by the rapid motion was wonderfully 
pleasant and invigorating after the heat and turmoil of the 
day. They were soon away from the business part of the 
city, entering the region of 
smaller houses. When they 
passed the city lights, and Cur- 
ley, without a word, turned into 
a narrower road, neither Guth- 
rie nor Warner noticed the 
change. 

Guthrie at length began to 
talk and brought up the old 
problem of Warner's with- 
drawal from the fight in the old 
fourth, which they had argued 
a long time before, glancing 
out, he observed that they were 
ina deep forest. The road grew 
duskier, and Warner, at length 
noticing their strange pathway, 
uttered an exclamation. 

Curley glanced around—he 
was unknown personally to 
Warner,—and said that he was 
returning by a short cut through 
the woods. But a half hour 
later, still in the dense woods, 
he stopped -the horses, and, 
turning a calm, unruffled coun- 
tenance to Warner, announced 
that they were lost. Guthrie ob- 
served Cufley closely, and such 
was the man’s earnestness of 
tone that he was unable to de- 
cide about him. But Warner 
had no doubts. Nevertheless 
he was aghast. Guthrie and 
Warner, after holding a short 
conference, decided that it 
would be better to turn back, 
and they drove over their own 
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tracks at a brisk pace. But there was also a fork in this 
road, and the cabman took the wrong side, driving into it 
with such speed and certainty that neither Guthrie nor 
Warner doubted for a moment that it was the right one. 

Warner at length relapsed into the silence of vain wrath 
and exhaustion. ‘The driver, after a long while, suddenly 

started in his seat, although neither Guthrie nor Warner 
noticed the movement. Curley bent his head a little aside 
in the attitude of one who listens intently, and remained so 
for a full minute. Then he straightened himself up in his 
seat, and from him burst a sharp, sibilant exclamation. At 
the same moment the cigar he was smoking was dashed 
from his teeth and the burning end struck one of the 
horses onthe back. The animal neighed, reared, and then, 
drawing his mate with him, ran away down the smooth, 
hard road. Curley swore, and set his shoulders as one 
does when he pulls hard, but the lines hung loose over the 
backs of the horses. 

Both Guthrie and Warner were much startled at this 
sudden action of the horses, which threw them violently 
against the carriage, although the soft cushions saved them 
from bruises. The driver explained that the horses were 
running away, but said that he could keep them in the road. 
Guthrie at length glanced back and almost started from his 
seat in surprise at what he saw. There was another carriage, 

nd in it, beside the driver, was O'Hara. He knew at 
once that the Irishman was in pursuit, and that he would 
rescue Warner from the hands of the enemy. Warner, 
with singular fatuity, did not look back. 

They reached the top of another swell presently and 
Guthrie again looked. Great was his joy when he did not 

e O'Hara. He was convinced that the latter's carriage 
had broken down, and Curley seemed to think so, too, as 

e presently stoppéd in the center of a wide open space 

id, springing out, began to soothe the horses and rub 

1em down with great care. Warner, who seemed to be 

ymewhat dazed by the rapid swing of events, opened his 
itch. 

‘‘Billy,'’ he said to Guthrie, ‘‘do you know that it’s 

yo o'clock in the morning? I wonder what O'Hara 
inks has become of me?”’ 

But he soon relapsed into apathy. He seemed to have 

‘rnate moods of wrath and phlegm, common in men of 
his habits. 

They started again, Guthrie and Curley walking beside 

- carriage and Warner ridingin it. Guthrie’s thoughts 

re not pleasant. He began to fear that he had been 

sed as a tool, and he would certainly aid Warner to his 
tmost in his effort to get back to the city as soon as 

»ssible. 

Varner fell asleep in the carriage, and the other two 
trudged along, neither speaking. Morning came, and by 

i by Guthrie, looking at his watch, found that it was 
eight o'clock. The convention would meet in three hours, 

id nothing in this world was more certain than the fact 
hat neither Warner nor he would be present at its opening. 

They saw, after a long while, a house amid the fields, 
and there they found food. There, too, they were informed 
that they were at least thirty miles from the city, and that 

t was sixteen miles to Willville, the nearest station on 
the railroad, with a train for the city due at half past three 
in the afternoon. Warner saw no alternative but to go to 
the railroad station and wait for the train, and he resigned 
himself with curious facility. He seemed to be crushed 
by the events of the night. The road was now rough, but 
neither Warner nor Guthrie complained, as they were 

istained by recent food and the morning was fresh and 
clear. 

They came to an extremely rough place in the road,and 
Guthrie saw a large log lying diagonally across one half 
its width. Curley turned his horses, but not in time; the 
front wheels hit the log with a heavy jolt, passed over it, 
and came down again on the other side with a jolt yet 
heavier. Warner and Guthrie felt the spring of the car- 
riage smash under them with the force of the impact. 
Then Curley announced that they would have to walk. 
Warner sighed deeply, but no freedom of choice was left 
him. Leaving Curley with the broken carriage, they 
struggled on through the heat. But just as they came in 
sight of Willville, the half-past-three train passed in a 
cloud of smoke. 

Warner was the first to recover from the disappointment. 
He talked of the convention, and seemed to have no doubt 
on that score. O'Hara would keep his name before it 
until his return, even if that were delayed a week, and 
then he would decide what to do. 

When they reached the town they went first to the sta- 
tion and inquired about the next train to the city. There 
was an accommodation freight at half past eight, very 

low, taking over two hours for the trip to the city, but it 
V ould get them there at last, if they would only have plenty 
ol patience. Guthrie suggested that they should telegraph 
news of their plight, but Warner refused to do so, on the 
gtound that it would expose him to ridicule. Then, as they 
had plenty of time ahead, Guthrie proposed that they should 

) to the hotel and take a bath, get shaved, eat dinner, and 

t least return to the city looking like gentlemen and Chris- 
— They did all three, and were sitting on the hotel porch 

i half hour later. when they saw, coming on the road by 
vhich they had entered Willville, a slow and melancholy 
Procession, A driver walked on before, with drooping 
‘ead and slack arms. Behind him came a carriage 
n w oeful plight, deep in dirt and sagging on broken 
a In the carriage was Timothy O'Hara, dusty, 
pale, disconsolate, and angry, closing in now on what had 
een a hopeless quest. 
bene approached, and O' Hara, raising the head 
benes is hat, looked up. His eyes blazed, and he 


—oee out of the carriage. In that sudden moment of | 
Passion all his true nature came out, and, shaking his fist | 
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| would not stand personal abuse for a moment. 
| over, he had the consciousness of innocence,—he did not 














in Warner's face, he shouted, with unusual vehemence:— 
‘‘What do you mean by running away from me,—from 
me, your only friend, the man that’s made you? I say, 
what do you mean by it, Hank Warner?"’ 
Warner had all the fighting qualities of his state, and he 
More- 


know about that chase through the woods in the night,— 
and, springing to his feet, he retorted in a manner not less 
warlike than O' Hara's own. 

Guthrie felt at length that it was time to interfere, and 
he put his hand upon Warner's arm, saying, quietly: ‘‘Come 
away, Mr. Warner; I would not quarrel with such a man. 
He is beneath you!”’ 

Warner, taking his advice, turned on his heel and went 
to the other end of the porch with Guthrie. O'Hara 
glared fiercely after them a moment and then went into 
the barroom. 

The half-past-eight train arrived, and Warner and Guth- 
rie, boarding it, took seats at the farther end of the single 
passenger car attached to the freight. Guthrie looked back 
and saw O'Hara, still beneath the crumpled hat, coming 
aboard. But the Irishman took the extreme seat at the 
other end of the car and gazed sternly out of the window 
at the trees and fences and houses flitting by. Thus pur- 
suer and pursued returned to the city. 


CHAPTER XIlIl. 
The Breath of Fame 


HE morning of that day had been an uncommon one in 
the city, its like unknown since the days of the great 
Civil War, when half the people thought one way and half 
the other. It began for most at the breakfast table when 
they read, in the morning papers, of the disappearance of 
Warner, Guthrie, and O' Hara. 

Clarice Ransome, too, read the sensational news, that 
morning, at the breakfast table, in the same casual, unex- 
pecting fashion in which other people learned it, but she 
had unlimited faith in Guthrie and was not alarmed 
about him. 

The convention met again, the rebellious delegates puz- 
zled and angry over the disappearance of their leaders and 
full of threats. The hall was crowded more densely than 
ever before with people, eager to see and to hear, and the 
day dragged on with the same recriminations and the same 
deadlock. At length the evening session began under the 
electric lights, and the factions still confronted each other 
full of wrath and menace. 

Just after a vote Mr. Pugsley suddenly rose in his chair 
and said that their men, Warner and O'Hara, had been 
made the victims of foul play. Jimmy Warfield, ever an 
effervescent soul, took fire at the charge and the threat, 
and, springing up, began an angry reply. The hall wasin 
an uproar in an instant. The chairman, with a look of 
alarm in his face, beat on the table until the head of his 
gavel flew off, and the whole hall resounded with tumult. 

‘*Look! look!’’ cried Clarice, in an excited tone, seizing 
the arm of her father, who sat beside her in the box; 
‘‘look! there they come!”’ 

The whole convention heard that sharp, strained cry, 
and instantly faced about. The three missing men were 
entering the hall at the same time, Warner and Guthrie 
through one door and O' Hara through another. 

The tumult in the hall had not decreased, but it had 
now another note. It was a roar of mingled relief, curi- 
osity, and excitement. Then it suddenly died and was 
followed by the deep silence of strained waiting. 

Warner and Guthrie separated in the center of the hall, 
the latter going down a side aisle and thence through a 
side door to the back of the stage, where he slipped quietly 


| into a chair hidden from notice. Warner, on the contrary, 


= SHIP ON APPROVAL 


the focus of all eyes and conscious of it, continued toward 
aseat in the center of the delegation from the twelfth ward. 

Guthrie looked at the box in which Clarice sat and the 
code of mental telepathy was in perfect operation between 


| them. He informed her, by means of these silent signals, 


that he was wellin both body and mind, that no misfortune 
whatever had happened to him, that he believed every- 
thing was coming out all right, and that she was more 
beautiful than ever before. 

It was well that the telegraphing was quickly done, as 
Guthrie was soon dragged from his seat by eager hands 
and carried off to one of the little rooms, where he was 
assailed by rapid-fire volleys of questions. But first he 
turned fiercely upon Hays. 

‘*Mr. Hays,’” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I wish you to understand 
that I do not believe in such things as you did last night.”’ 

Hays smiled placidly. ‘‘ You'll forget and forgive it 
by and by, Billy,’’ he said. 

Guthrie was annoyed, but he was forced to smile; he 
could not continue to rage at a man who refused to be 
offended. He answered their questions, and then went 
to Clarice’s box, where they had a chance to exchange the 
telepathic communication for real words with sound to 
them. 

Yet he was troubled. But he did not see what he could 
do just then, and it was very pleasant there with Clarice. 
Thus time passed easily, until Jimmy Warfield burst into 
the box, his hair flying, his face aghast, and exclaimed:— 

‘‘There's everything to pay! O'Hara and those fel- 
lows have got hold of Warner again, and you know his 
weakness,—well, they've played on it, and now he’s irre- 
sponsible, and they're making him say he'll never with- 
draw. He won't speak to any of us but you. Come at 
once, or everything will go to ruin.” 

‘*Go,"’ added Clarice, in a tone low, but none the less 
emphatic. He glanced once at her, and her eyes met 
his. That command, he saw, was as much for their sakes 
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as the party's, and he hastened at once from the box. 

“In there!"' said Warfield to Guthrie, indicating one 
of the small rooms; and -Guthrie, promptly pushing open 
the door, entered alone. 

It was, indeed, a pitiful spectacle that he saw in the 
little room. Warner, whatever his moral growth, and 
whatever his intentions may have been during that return 
journey, had fallen again into the hands of the toiler. 
O'Hara and Pugsley had returned to the charge, and 
they knew the breach in the fortifications. Warner had 
yielded to temptation, and was lying upon-a sofa, his face 
inflamed, and his eyes wild, while he babbled of a long 
ride through dark woods, and the fact that he, Henry 
Clay Warner, was a friend of the people and would defend 
them forever. Guthrie, despite the menaces of O'Hara 
and Pugsley, began to talk to him again, and Warner, 
with the singular friendship that he always felt for the 
young correspondent, listened once more. 

Meanwhile the convention was again in aturmoil. The 
departure of Warner and O' Hara from the floor had been 
viewed with interest by all and with suspicion by many. 
A rumor, one of those rumors that start no one knows how 
and gain color and strength as they go, spread through the 
hall and was believed by nearly everybody. It said that 
Warner had promised to withdraw, that he had told Billy 
Guthrie so, and that O' Hara and Pugsley were now trying 
to make him take back the promise. It was said that 
Warner had collapsed suddenly, overpowered by hardships 
during that long and mysterious absence, but that Billy 
Guthrie knew what he wanted to say. A sudden cry of 
‘‘Guthrie"’ arose, and it was taken up and repeated and 
became insistent. 

But the young man, engrossed in a hard task, behind 
closed doors, did not hear the cry. Once more it was a 
struggle between him and O’ Harafor Warner. Again and 
again he wavered, but finally he inclined to O’ Hara’s side. 
Guthrie was in despair, and, turning away, he abruptly 
left the room. As he stepped out he closed the door and 
entered the narrow aisle leading to the stage. He paused 
there a moment, his face suddenly growing pale and the 
blood leaping up from his heart. It was the sound of his 
own name repeated by thousands of voices that startled 
him and held him to the spot. 

As he listened, two figures hastened to him. They were 
Jimmy Warfield and Connell, a twelfth ward delegate who 
had been in the room throughout the talk, but who hac 
seemed less unfriendly than the others. 

‘* Billy,’’ exclaimed Warfield, ‘‘he'll withdraw! He’)! 
withdraw! He takes it all back! Ask Connell here if i: 
isn't so!"’ 

Billy looked at Connell and the man nodded. There 
was started, afterwards, no one knows how, a rumor that 
Warner later on asked Connell just when he gave him tha: 
message, but it has never been verified. Guthrie, how 
ever, was not thinking then of such questioas as the man 
ner and origin of the message, but of its import. He felt 
as if a mighty and crushing weight had been lifted. Bui 
the triumph had come so unexpectedly that he could 
hardly believe it,and he remained speechless a few seconds, 
while the sound of his own name thundered in his ears. 

He was looking down the narrow aisle toward the stage. 
He saw that Mr. Stetson had temporarily abdicated the 
chair in favor of another man, and was coming toward him, 
and over and beyond the head of the editor he saw a cross 
section of the great audience, hot, impatient, angry, and 
very noisy. 

‘‘We must get Warner on at once,"’ he repeated, half 
mechanically. 

‘‘He can’t come,"’ repeated Warfield, significantly. 
‘*He's sick, don’t you know. Hecan’t stand up and he 
says he won't face an audience now."’ 

‘‘Then what's to be done?”’ cried Guthrie. : 

‘‘Why, you must speak for him,’’ replied Warfield. 
‘*He says you are to do it, as you have a speech for him, 
and somebody has told the audience, too. Don't you hear 
‘em shouting your name?"’ 

The chairman reached Guthrie at that moment, and at 
once grasped the full import of the talk. 

‘“Come, Billy, come!’’ he cried, ‘‘you must go on in- 
stantly.”’ 

‘‘But I can’t make a speech!’’ exclaimed Guthrie. 

“You can!"’ 

‘*But I haven't any to make.”’ 

‘“*That speech you wrote for Warner. The one you 
recited for me in my office! Hurry! The people will tea: 
the house downif you don't come!" 

Guthrie still hesitated, overcome by a sudden and great 
terror. 

‘The fate of the old fourth district now depends on you 
alone,’’ shouted the chairman in his ear. 

It was a cry for help, that touched the inmost fibers of 
Guthrie's being, one to which he never failed to respond, 
and he took astep forward. Others came crowding behind 
him,—Mr. Stetson, Warfield, Grayson, Hays, and somany 
more that, in a moment, he found himself on the stage, 
face to the audience. 

Then that great cry of “Guthrie! ‘*Guthrie!’’ rolling, 
insistent, ever growing, ceased so suddenly that the silence 
following it was deathly and painful. 

Guthrie was white to the lips, and he felt every nerve in 
him trembling, but he walked to the center of the stage, 
swaying slightly. Not a thought would come, his tongue 
lay dry in his mouth, and before his eyes there were a blur 
and a haze, in which thousands of upturned, expectant 
faces melted into a great, threatening human cloud. Then 
his gaze wandered to one side and there he saw her in the 
box, not in a cloud nor in a haze, but with a flushed and 
beautiful face, and two luminous eyes that met his and 
said, ‘‘I know you can not 1ail.”’ 

Then a spark leaped up suddenly in his breast, and 
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purst into a flame. The blood came flushing to his face 
and with it a giant courage that held him in its grasp. 
The mist and the haze disappeared, and the faces still 
floated before him,row on row, but beckoning and friendly 
now. All the thoughts, all the ideas that had been grow- 
ing in his brain all these years crowded for utterance, and 
the words rushed to the tip of his tongue. 

Then he began to speak, at first in a voice nervous and 
trembling a little, but soon gaining volume and decision, 
until its rich tones filled every corner of the great hall. He 
began with the speech that he had written for Warner, the 
renunciation, the sacrifice of self for party and the general 
good, changing from the first to the third person, but some- 
how Warner soon glided from his scheme of things. He for- 
got all about the red-faced man on the sofa in the little room, 
and his veering to and fro as the wind blew, and all about the 
squalid struggle with O'Hara, and remembered only his 
conception of public life and public duty. He was still 
within the lines of the speech that he had written, but it 
no longer had a personal and particular application.. He 
was speaking from his heart, and the words came fast, 
but in orderly sequence. 

He looked down once at the chairman, who had re- 
sumed his seat,and whose eyes met hisin a fixed,admiring 
gaze,then his look passed on and met another pair of eyes 
in a box, softer, more luminous, and shining with absolute 
faith and joy. 

He began to feel a curious exaltation. Although he had 
been timid at first, he had now absolute ease and confi- 
dence. He was a musician who knew his instrument,and 

here before him was that instrument,—the audience. He 
1oted then how the look upon that mighty curve of faces 
changed, as he willed that it should change,—how it ex- 
pressed joy, or sadness, or anger, as he touched the keys. 

As he spoke, the deep, intense, rapt silence of the audi- 
nce continued. Something wonderful was happening, 
ind everybody in that great crowd knew it. 

They knew that an orator of the first rank, a statesman 
and man of genius had been disclosed suddenly to them. 
(he fornr of the man on the stage seemed to them to grow, 
his eyes were alight, his face inspired, the deep, rich tones 

f his voice filled their ears, and his words appealed alike 

head and heart. Many of them began to think of an 

rlier day when a man of their state was the first in the 
Union, and upon his words the nation hung, and now 
ey foresaw that the day had come back again and the 

-reat man’s successor stood before them. 

Guthrie spoke on, gathering power as he went. The 

yughts and the aspirations of his boyhood, his youth, 
nd his young manhood were finding vent, and he rejoiced 

like a strong man in his strength and skill. It was a 
peech, too, on a new plane, something higher and loftier 
than the ordinary, something that took the listeners out of 
emselves, something that made them think of better 
hings. 

He looked over toward the eleventh and the twelfth 
vards, and saw the dense cohorts of the rebels, their 
faces eager and bent forward like the rest. He saw, too, 

1 the very center of the group, the red and startled face 
of Warner, and beside him the broad features of Connell. 

He did not know how they had come there, and it was not 
for him to wonder then. But he knew that he held all 
under his spell, the eleventh and twelfth wards with the 
others. 

The clock in the church steeple boomed two o'clock 
in the morning, but no one noticed. It was hotter than 
usual in the hall, long crowded by the multitude, and the 
thrice-breathed air grew thicker and thicker, but—again 
no one noticed. Behind Guthrie, at the press tables, one 
of which he had so lately left, the reporters were writing 
for dear life, and noiseless messenger boys were slipping 
away to the telegraph offices with page after page of the 
most sensational speech of the decade. 

Clarice alone in all that multitude was able to take her 
eyes from the orator, and it was because she loved him 
best. Great as his speech was, the man was more to her, 
ind in that hour of her supreme joy and triumph she 

ked to see its effect upon others. The chairman, an 
uncommon man himself, still had his eyes fixed on the 
speaker's face; her father, Mr. Carton, Mr. Pike, and 

Senator Cobb did not move, nor did Warner, the rebel, 

the irreconcilable, and O’ Hara himself was crushed down 

n his seat, anger, fear, and admiration struggling on his 
face, which was always turned toward Guthrie. 

It was the very boldness and loftiness of Guthrie's ideal 
that charmed the people so much. He dared to speak for 
the right, the best in all things, he appealed to the good 
nstinct in every one, and it came so spontaneously, so 
flowingly, ringing so clearly with the truth, and clothed in 
such beautiful words that it carried conviction to the dull- 

There was none who could not understand him, 
there was none to whom he did not make an appeal, and 
here was none whom he did not carry with him into that 

igher air where it was easier to breathe and think good 
thoughts. 

Che reporters wrote on and on, and the telegraph boys 

| slipped from the hall with sheet after sheet of the 

) ech, but no voice was heard save Guthrie's as he spoke 

his ideal, the ideal public life, and the ideal people,— 

* two were dependent upon each other, and they went 
‘and in hand, he said. The people, hearing, believed. 

‘y could not resist the logic of the voice and manner; 
at he said to them was truth, and because he said it. 
ord end came, the last of the golden words was spoken, 

‘a the orator made a brief bow and turned from the stage. 

ra few moments the spell lingered and the silence con- 

: ued. Then the long-pent emotion and delight of the 
audience burst forth and the storm of cheers swelled and 

cared against the roof. Again that powerful and insist- 





cat cry ‘‘Guthrie!’’ ‘‘Guthrie!’’ was taken up, and 




























August Shoe Styles 


HE new, specially-designed Mid-summer Regal styles are just out. They are 
exact duplicates of the models that are being introduced ¢his month by the cus- 
tom boot-makers at the world’s fashion centers—New York, London and Paris. 

While others are trying to dispuse of their old Spring stock we are sup- 

plying our thousands of customers with the very newest custom styles. 

It costs us more to do this, but the Regal price always remains the 

same. The great number of Regal styles gives you a wider range 

of selection than you could possibly find elsewhere. 

You can be fitted by mail as satisfactorily as if you stepped 
into one of our 77 Regal stores. Our mail order system is but 
one feature of a plan that has developed into the 
largest retail shoe business in the world. 







































Your order is taken in charge at once by an expert 
mail-order salesman, who has fitted thousands of 
customers by mail. Your shoes are shipped the 
same day your order is received. You take no 
risk. Shoes exchanged or money refunded on 
request. 

You should have the new Mid-summer issue of 
the Regal Style Book, Vol. XIV. No. 2. It tells 
all about these newest summer styles. Postal 
card request brings it to you. 





Regal shoes are delivered, carriage 
prepaid, anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands, also Germany and 
all points covered by the Par- 
cels Post System, on receipt of 
$3.75 per pair. (The extra 
25 cents is for delivery.) 


$3°°° 


FOX 

This toe has a shape and 

“swing” not found else- 

where, except in New 

York custom-made 

styles. Notan Oxford for 
August and September 
wear can embody more 
made-to-order effect than this. 
Style C-323 (As illustrated), Low 
Shoe, Russet Leather, Blucher Cut. 
Extension Single Sole, High Walking 

Heel. 
Style B-323. Low Shoe, Black New Val- 
vie Calf, Piain Lace (not Blucher). Same 
Sole and Heel as illustration. 











26 Regal stores in New 
York City. 6 Regal stores 
in Boston. 4 Regal stores 
in Philadelphia. 77 Regal 
stores in United States 
and England. 


Women’s Regal Shoes 
are made in all the latest 
styles. Sold only through 
our mail-order depart- 








If planning to visit the Exposition at St. Louis, write 
Jor our special map ofcity,Exposition grounds and build- 
ment and in our exclusive ings. Similar maps of every city where thereis a Regal 
women’s stores. store. Any of these maps will be sent free for the asking 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc., Mail Order Dept., 409 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ , SUB-STATION A—Corner Geary and Stockton Streets, San Franeiseo, 
SU B-STATION B—103 Dearborn Street, Chicago. SUB-STATION D—631 Canal Street, New Orleans. 
SUB-STATION C—G618 Olive Street, St, Louis. SUB-STATION E—6 Whitehall Street, Viaduet, Atlanta. 

LONDON POST DEPOT, 97 CHEAPSIDE. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Regal Shoes are delivered through the Loudon Post Department to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 15 76, 





Any boywhohas 
cents 


canturnitinto 
O dollars 


) ae CENTS invested in a postage stamp on a letter to us will bring informa- 

tion concerning our offer to boys who sell THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
By our plan any boy can earn many dollars each week without risking anything 
but the stamp in asking for information. No capital required to begin— we 
furnish the first week’s supply free. If you wish to begin at once earning 
money, write to-day asking us to send the magazines. We will also send book- 
let, “How Boys Make Money,” written by some of our successful boys. 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
$250.00 for good work next month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2976 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Jack-of.- 
All. Trades 


is not the kind of man that the world wants to-day. 
What the world does want is young men who can 
do one thing well. 

The I. C. 8. is making young men successful be- 
cause it trains them to be specialists and qualifies 
them for the high positions in leading modern 
trades and professions. 

Wecan help you qualify, in your spare time, for 
promotion, or & more profitable occupation, or to 
commence work at a better salary than it you 
started without training. 

We do this through our system of training by 
mail. Our courses are inexpensive—from $10 up. 
Text books are furnished free. The booklet 


“1001 Stories of Success” 


gives a thousand and one examples of how our 
training has enabled our students to advance from 
low positions to higher ones. The accounts of the 
rise of some of these students read like romance. 
This booklet will be sent free to all who fillin and 
mail to us this coupon. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 11728CRANTON, PA, 


Please send me your pooklet,"*1001 Stories of Success,” 
and explain how | can qualify for the position 
fore which I have marked X 





ee 

Advertising Writer Book keeper 
Show Card Writer Stenographer 
Window Trimmer Elec. Engineer 
Meehan. Draughtsman echan. * 
Architect'l * Civil “ 
Illustrator Surveyor 
Carpet Designer 
Wall Paper Designe- 
Book cover ba Building Contractor’ 
Civil Service Exam. Sanitary Engineer 
Chemist French , with 





Com. Law for Clerks German Edison 
and Stenographers Spanish ) Phonograph 
































PENMANSHIP 


BY MAIL 


First course of instruction, a copy of Palmer’s Penman- 
ship Budget, also a full year’s subscription to the beautiful 
monthly, the Western Penman, all now for $3.00. A hand- 
some diploma when course is completed. We are making 
more good business penmen than all other agencies in 
America combined. Over 100,000 pupils enrolled. Catalogue f 


PALMER SCHOOL, (Est. 1881) Box 16, CEDAR RAPIDS, IA 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is the oldest 
and best school in the world teachin 
ELECTRICITY exclusively. Theoretical an 
practical course complete 
IN ONE YEAR 
Students actually construct Dynamos, Mo- 
tors and electrical instr Graduat 
hold good positions throughout the world. 
Tweljth year opens September 28. Apply for 
Catalog to W. N. WESTON, Sec’y, Station G, Washingion, D C. 


Work for Yourself 


Not Others 


Ambitious men and women, there is plety money in the mail-order 
d 









































business, and it requires but little capital. Get started properly, 
conduct it right—it means independence and a large steady income. 
We teach this business complesely. Send for free Kklet. 

LOUIS GUENTHER’S MALL ORDER BUREAU, 610 Schiller Building, Chicago. 


California Illustrations 


Our business Is to furnish reliable information on all subjects and answer all inquiries about 
California the land of sunshine and longevity. For ten cents we will give you full particulars 








about any subject and send you Illustrated literature replete with valuable information about 
this State. Sourmean Cauivoanta Iwrormation Burgav, 121 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALIFORNIA FOR S¢ 


Nice illustrated descriptive ——— 3 months 
Western Empire, 304 Times Blk., Los Angeles 












every one in the convention hall sprang quickly to his feet. 

It was an emotional crowd, keyed toa high pitch by a 
long strain of doubt and excitement, and it broke bounds. 
Handkerchiefs were waved like the fluttering of a snow 
storm, and the shifting fans glittered like prisms of many 
colors. Again and again the applause rose and swelled 
like waves of the sea, but Guthrie sat at his desk, limp and 
tired, his face pale again. 

‘The chairman took him by the arm and compelled him 


‘to go forward and bow. Then the applause broke out 


afresh and the building trembled with the concussion. 

The cheering died at length, and then watchful Jimmy 
Warfield, back again in his seat among the delegates, 
sprang to his feet on his chair and instantly caught the 
chairman's eye. A look of complete understanding passed 
between the two. 

“Mr. Chairman!"’ shouted Warfield, and once more 
the convention became silent. Warfield, too, was silent 
a second, and swept the hall with a comprehensive eye. 
He saw that another critical moment had come and he 
was ready. 

‘*Mr.Chairman,” he said, ‘‘ there has been a fight for the 
nomination of the fourth district, this glorious old fourth 
that all of us loveso much. It has been a long, hard, and 
bitter fight, and through it all every one has been in the 
dark. We have not been able to see how it would end, 
we could not see a light ahead, and many of us have 
thought it would come to disaster and ruin for the old 
fourth. But at the last moment, the very last moment, 
there has arisen one who, all unconsciously, has shown us 
the way.”’ 

He paused for a few moments, but he held the conven- 
tion with his eye. 

‘*Yes,’’ he resumed, ‘‘there is one who has shown us 
the way; he has come among us like an apostle, his words 
are tipped with lightning, and there is none here who has 
resisted their force, none who has cared to do so. Gen- 
tlemen of the convention, we know the opposing forces 
that are in this hall, we know how bitter the three candi- 
dates have become against each other, we know that they 
can never be reconciled, and we know now that no one of 
the three can ever be elected. But, gentlemen of the con- 
vention, there is another,—another man the very mention 
of whose name will set you all on fire, one whose supreme 
fitness for the place has been disclosed in such a manner 
that the blind may see. Gentlemen of the convention, I 
wish to place in nomination an orator, statesman, and 
genius, William Guthrie.” 

Again that mighty volume of cheering went up against 
the roof. Guthrie tried to spring to his feet, but Grayson 
and Hays held him down. When the cheering died there 
was another man on a chair, and it was the member from 
the old fourth. He was pale now, but he stood steadily, 
and everybody knew that the Grace of God had touched 
Henry Clay Warner at last. 

The chairman recognized Mr. Warner, and the conven- 
tion settled into silence. 

‘*Mr. Chairman,”’ said the member, in a full, firm voice, 
‘*T have listened to all that the gentleman has said, and I 
wish to endorse every word of it. I have known William 
Guthrie a long time, since he was a little boy. No truer or 
more honest man ever drew the breath of life. He has 
been a good and loyal friend of mine, and is yet. I have 
wanted the nomination from the old fourth, but I recognize 
that a greater than myself has appeared, without any will 
of his own, in the field. Therefore, while withdrawing in 
favor of William Guthrie, I second his nomination and 
move also that it be made unanimous."’ 

Again the audience cheered and cheered, and now they 
cheered for Warner, too. Headley and Graves quietly 
left the hall as they saw their forces slip from them, swept 
on by the universal tide. The convention had bccn stam- 
peded for Guthrie, without any intention on his part, and 
the eleventh and twelfth wards were not the last in en- 
thusiasm. O'Hara and Pugsley said nothing, but in 
stoical silence watched the waves roll over them. 

Guthrie tried to spring up again, but as before Grayson 
and Hays held him back. 

The chairman instantly put the vote on the motion. 
When the ayes were called for they were thundered out ; 
when the noes were called for there was silence. 

William Guthrie was the nominee of the convention. 

His eyes wandered again to the box and met Clarice’s 
shining with pure joy. 

‘*Accept! Accept!’’ cried the crowd. 

‘* Accept!"’ cried the chairman. ‘‘ Headley and Graves 
have just notified me of their withdrawal. See, here are 
their notes. It is you or nobody."’ 

‘*Accept! Accept!’’ still roared the crowd. 

Guthrie saw that the way had opened without any will 
of his own and that it was the only way. Many thoughts 
passed like lightning through his head. He was a true 
friend of Warner, and he had worked faithfully for Head- 
ley and Graves, but this was the call of destiny. He met 
her eyes again and she told him to take it. Then he hesi- 
tated no longer. 

But he made no more speeches that night. He walked 
forward and announced simply that he accepted the great 
honor conferred upon him so unexpectedly by the con- 
vention, and, if elected, would do his best for the district, 
his state, and the country. Then he sat down amid more 
cheers and the chairman sprang to his feet. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ Mr. Stetson exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Guthrie is 
now the nominee of the convention, and we promise, each 
and every one of us, to make his majority six thousand."’ 

The convention roared back approval, but Mr. Stetson 
underestimated it. When the vote was counted at the 
close of the polls on the day of election, Guthrie's majority 
proved to be over seven thousand. 

He was still in a sort of dream. Something new and 
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wonderful had happened in his life; a thing, perhaps, which 
he had imagined at times in a vague twilight of a misty 
dawn, but which it had néVver occurred to him might be- 
come real. The hall and the figures in it were hazy and 
he did not feel that he had yet come quite back to earth. 

But they were calling for him again, so powerfully and 
so insistently that he must respond, and he walked forward 
still in a mist and bowed again and again to the applause 
which leaped up afresh at the sight of his face. When he 
returned to his seat, Warner himself had come upon the 
Stage and he grasped Guthrie's hand. 

‘‘Billy,"’ he said, and there was genuine pleasure in his 
face, and relief, too,—relief at escape from the snare of the 
toiler, ‘‘I congratulate you. It was the finest speech I 
ever heard in my life, and, since I could n't have the nomi- 
nation myself,—I see now that I could n't,—I'm glad that 
you gotit. I know, too, thatit came to you because it had 
to; you never worked for it.”’ 

Guthrie returned the handshake with sincere joy. He 
would not have in the member's mind any lurking feeling 
against him, because, if it were there, it would spoil all his 
pleasure in the nomination, but he knew now that Warner 
saw and understood. 

Then his friends came, the governor and his wife, the 
bishop, Carton, Mary Pelham, Jimmy Warfield, Mr. Pike, 
Senator Cobb, and others. He saw sincere joy shining in 
the eyes of every one of them. 

‘*Billy,’’ said Carton, ‘‘we shall go to Washington to- 
gether, but I shall never be the great man that you are."’ 

‘God bless you, my son,”’ said the bishop, simply. 

Then came a quiet, smoothly shaven man in a gray suit. 

‘*Mr. Guthrie,’’ he said, ‘‘I am, perhaps, less surprised 
at this revelation than anybody else here in the hall. Be- 
lieve me when I say that I congratulate you from the bot- 
tom of my heart.'’ It was Caius Marcellus Harlow who 
spoke. 

At length the crowd began to go out. The clock in th: 
church steeple was striking three. Guthrie looked at th: 
empty seats, the floor littered with newspapers, and the 
electric lights that still glared overhead. ‘‘ What a change 
occurred in those last two hours!’’ he thought. 

The crowd was gone and a hand was placed upon his 
arm. It was that of Mr. Ransome. 

‘*Mr. Guthrie,”’ he said, ‘‘it is late and you are very 
tired. We have two carriages waiting for our party, and 
we shall be glad to drop you off at your house.”’ 

Clarice was behind him and she said nothing, but ther 
was a deep color in her face; her eyes told him to come. 
Her father turned away to see about the carriages and she 
said to Guthrie:— 

‘* All your life you have been helping people to great re- 
wards, and now your own has come to you at last."’ 

‘‘But [ am going to ask for far more than I have now,” 
he said. 

‘‘Why, what is it?’’ she exclaimed, and then her face 
flushed with sudden color. 

‘*T am asking for you, Clarice. Don’t you see that | 
love you, that I have long loved you? I can ask you now 
Won't you be my wife, Clarice ?’’ 

She put her hand in his and replied, softly; ‘‘ Yes, I am 
yours.”’ 
& # # # ® 

‘*Mr.Guthrie,"’ said Mr. Ransome, as they drove throug! 
the streets, ‘‘ I should think that you are a very happy man 
this morning."’ 

‘I am, but there is one thing lacking to complete my 
happiness,’’ replied Guthrie. 

‘‘And what is that ?”’ 

‘‘Your daughter: give her to me,"’ he said, boldly. 

A twinkle appeared in Mr. Ransome'’s eye. 

‘*Perhaps I would better,’’ he replied; ‘‘ because, if I 
don't, you will take her. I'llsee that Jane approves, too. 
Leave that to me. And, Mr. Guthrie, I have just learned 
to believe in you.”’ 

Asoft, warm hand stole into Guthrie's. 

‘* Billy, I a/ways believed in you,’’ said Clarice. 

THE END 
» » 


Colors That Are not Easy to See 

wrt color is least easily seen at a distance? One 

would naturally say, some dull neutral tint, asombe 
gray or brown. This has been the conclusion of mosi 
military men, and our brilliant dress uniforms have give) 
way for practical <a to &haki and other dul! 
colors. Is this a mistake? Possibly so, according to the 
results obtained in recent experiments in England. It has 
been found there that masses of dull color are very muc!) 
more conspicuous at a distance than mixtures of bright 
tints. For instance, a battery of field artillery whose car- 
riages and caissons were decorated with stripes of red, 
blue, and yellow could be made out with difficulty at 2 
thousand yards, while other batteries painted a uniform 
brown or drab were easily seen at great distances. li 
would seem as if, on the same principle, a regiment 0! 
gayly dressed troops might be less easily visible than one 
wholly garbed in dull-colored £hakz. 


™ » 
Boston People Are Particular 


REY. ROBERT COLLYER, whose long and successful 
ministerial career has been passed chiefly in Chicago 
and New York, finds the complete satisfaction of Boston- 
ians in their city a source of amusement. He says he 
once dreamed that he was in the vicinity of the pearly 
gates, and saw two ladies approach, seeking entrance. 
‘*Where are you from ?’’ asked St. Peter. : 
‘‘We're both from Boston,"’ replied one of the ladies. 
‘“Well, you can come in,"’ said St. Peter, ‘‘but you 
won't like it.’ A variation of the same anecdote is the 
story of a Boston woman who had passed within the gates 
and was taking her first look around. as 
“It is very nice,”” she exclaimed,—‘‘ very nice, indeed, 
but ’’—this with a sigh, —‘‘it isn’t Boston.”’ 
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What to Read Concerning 


Russia and Japan 


MARTIN M. FOSS 


I» a vague, indefinite way, the most of us think of Russia 

as a dark, bearded figure, looming above the barren 
steppes, with nihilists and bombs about, or treacherously 
stealing over the snow-clad, convict-packed reaches of Sibe- 
ria, to the frozen shores of the Pacific, where the lands of 
others have slowly but steadily been stolen behind a mass 
of broken treaties and official lies. Japan, gay, picturesque, 
with mincing step and flowing gown, faultless in courtesy, 
excelling in flattery, shrewd in business, and unfailing in 
hospitality, occupies, in our minds, the dream islands of 
the Pacific. Illustrations and articles, since the war began, 
may have changed the mental pictures of many, but most 
of us follow the warring nations to-day with the childhood 
specters and fancies still with us. The temperaments of 
the two nations are important, but they are little under- 
stood. Indeed, until within a few years, there have been 
no calm, uncolored accounts of them. 

Out of the avalanche of new and old books which the 
publishers have dumped upon the market in advance, 
even, of the inevitable ‘‘ histories of the war,’’ two stand 
out with remarkable sharpness. If only two could be 
saved, they would be enough for all but students. If 
these two could be read, there would be a change of ideas, 
a clarifying of visions, and a breaking of dream shells 
which, perhaps, would even change the national sentiment. 

these books are ‘‘ ‘lhe Russian Advance,’’ by Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, (Harper and Brothers, New York, ) 
and ‘‘A Handbook of Modern Japan,’’ by Ernest W. 
Clement, published by A. C. McClurg and Company, 
Chicago. A bibliography of all the books on Russia and 
Japan, with the sidelights on China and Korea, would fill 
a page of this paper. The passing of them is not a con- 
demnation of all. They are essential to a library, but not 
io an intelligent understanding. Senator Beveridge’s 
book and Mr. Clement's ‘‘handbook”’ are both the re- 
sults of personal observations of keen, well-balanced men. 
Both are sane and uncolored by traditional impressions. 
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Senator Beveridge visited the countries of which he 
treats to take notes. He went there to observe, that he 
might write. He went as a statesman who knew the inner 
vorkings and political phases of the question, to under- 
stand more fully the Russian advance. It is only the first 
part of his book which justifies the present form of the 
title. ‘‘ Russia and Her Advance’’ would be a title more 
fully descriptive, for it is only in the first part that he 
treats of Manchuria,—Russianized Manchuria, that is,— 
with studies of the men who organized and led the advance, 
and of the peasants who were transported, —of their thrift, 
efficiency, and wonderful accomplishments. The manner 
of this settlement,—so different from the pioneer process of 
our own western civilization,—the smooth, rapid work of 

rfeet governmental management, and the indomitable 
courage of engineering feats mark an epoch in coloniza- 
tion. This part of the book, perhaps the best, is of the 
Russian advance. 

(he second part pictures the Russia that has advanced. 
The first part will lead to a clearer understanding of the 
war and its causes. ‘The second will lead to a definite 
knowledge of the people which has undertaken and accom- 
plished the astonishing work of the past few years. The 
book must not, however, be taken as a defense of Russia 
and her course. The industries, labor, and labor troubles, 
the farmer, the peasant, the independent peasant artisans, 
the social and governmental régime, and the commercial 
ictivity and possibilities are presented in a new light. 
Russia ceases to seem a nation of serfs and nihilists. 
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One chapter, ‘‘ The Soldier of the Russian Advance and 
the Soldier of Japan,’’ written, as it was, a long time before 
the outbreak of the war, can not be overlooked. It will 
prove most astonishing to those who have been wont to 
view Russia's troops as slaves and brainless animals, and 
Japan's troops as a brilliant assemblage of old-time his- 
tory, filled with daring,—the product alike of a feudal 
system and a Spartan-like training. Though marred by 
the high-pitched senatorial style, in many places, the book 
is, nevertheless, most pleasant reading. In no sense is it 
a prophecy, though full of shrewd speculation, and always 
the observation of a keen, intelligent American, traveling 
for impressions. It takes its place here because it shows 
admirably the how, the why, and the whence of the Rus- 
sian advance. 

Mr. Clement's book is of a very different sort, yet is not 
less necessary to a clear understanding of Japan,—not the 
Japan of kimonos and geishas, the dream kingdom of the 

\cific, but the Japan of to-day, fully evolved into a world 
power, and battling for her very national integrity against 

overshadowing neighborliness of the Slav. 


“ a” 


Space forbids a detailed sketch of this book, though, 
deed, hardly more than the table of contents-need be 
en to show the magnificent scope. Primarily it is a 
{book and must be approached as such. It treats the 
Paysiography of the islands, the people, old and new, the 
manners, customs, new ideals, philosophy, religion, art, 
tecture, and more fully and satisfactorily, the develop- 

it of the present government, with the men who have 

it. This part of the book, though hardly detailed 
1ough for students of civil government, is treated in a 
‘oSt meaty manner. Then there are two rather over- 
densed chapters on the history old and new. These 
sht well have been expanded a little, if they were to be 
‘rted at all, so that the book would stand for the 
rage reader as ‘‘Japan.’’ Yet with all the condensa- 

) the book flows along pleasantly and not too techni- 
Ally, giving the very why of the existence and s¢a¢wus of the 
vid and the new empire. There is feeling for the quaint 
past and sympathy with the possibilities of the future, yet 
‘here is, too, plentiful consciousness of the dangers and 
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man who knows his subject and knows how to treat it 
within the scope of his title. 

When these two books are digested the war will have a 
new meaning to the majority of Americans. To under- 
stand the situation and the seat of war more fully ‘‘ Korea,” 
by Angus Hamilton, (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, ) 
tells the story with remarkable interest. Poor Korea, (or 
Corea, ) with no army, a navy consisting of one iron collier 
and twenty-three admirals, is described with the skill and 
interest of a trained correspondent who knows his subject. 

So, too, for a more intelligent grasp upon the important 4 
temperamental antecedents of the nations, the history of 


the two countries should be read. For this, ‘‘ The Story 
of Russia,” by W. R. Morfill, and ‘‘Japan,’’ by David 
Murray, both in the ‘Story of the Nations”’ series, (G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons, New York,) tell the history simply, 
accurately, and entertainingly. More voluminous histo- 
ries are plentiful, but may well be saved for students. 

a * 


There are a few books besides which may not havea 
special value for an understanding of the present situation, 
but should be read, aside from this, as books of wonderful 
charm. Especially noteworthy among these are Lafcadio 
Hearn's books, published by Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, Boston. He has lived in Japan, though not a 
‘‘Jap,"’ and, though he writes most of the spirit that has 
passed, save in remote corners, he paints the pleasant 
island life and thought with a charm which is truly Jap- 
anese in its quality. Of these, the first and largest, 
‘*Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,’’ is, perhaps, the most 
widely known, but any of the smaller and less expensive 
volumes will be found full of a wonderful atmosphere. 

Japan has appealed to so many men and women of 
sympathy and literary skill that dozens of books might 
deservedly be mentioned. Russia, too, presents a bibliog- 
raphy of appalling length. Yet the spirit and motif of 
Russia are more fully given in Senator Beveridge’s book 
than in Mr. Clement's more practical and condensed 
volume. ‘‘All the Russias,’’ by Henry Norman, (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, ) is a book of wonderful com- 
prehensiveness, as the title implies, and ‘‘ Russian Life 
in Town and Country,’ "in the admirable series, ‘‘Our 
European Neighbors, ’’ gives the sogial and industrial 
side. Two most interesting books, which have found 
many readers recently, and newly awakened interest, 
though hardly allied to the war, are ‘‘ Japanese Physical 
Training,’ (Jiu-Jitsu,) by H. Irving Hancock, and ‘‘ The 
Great Siberian Railroad,’’ by M. M. Shoemaker. There is 
also on the market a book on ‘‘ Japanese Physical Train- 
ing for Women.”’ 

™ ™ 


Mrs. Cleveland Shops in Princeton 


ie is said in Princeton that, if Mrs. Grover Cleveland had 

been a man, her equipment for a high place would have 
been as substantial as that of the ex-President. Besides 
the breadth of view, tact, and personal magnetism which 
have won her the respect and affection of all dwellers in 
the university town, she possesses a faculty which is an 
invaluable asset to a public man. She is celebrated in 
Princeton for her remarkable memory of names and faces. 








At a recent afternoon assemblage at which she was one 
of the hostesses, a guest, who was a stranger in the town, 
was asked if she had ever met Mrs. Cleveland. | 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘we chatted together for a mo- 
ment once in New York, but it was seven or eight years 
ago. She's forgotten all about me, of course, and I shall | 
have to be introduced again.’ | 

‘*Oh, no, you won't,’’ replied her friend; ‘no one ever 
has to be introduced to Mrs. Cleveland twice.’ 

The latter, after greeting the Princeton woman, turned 
to the visitor with a quick smile of recognition. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. ——,’’ she exclaimed, hesitating not an 
instant for the name, ‘‘I am very glad to see you! Busy 
New York women don't come to visit us very often. You ! 
mustn't forget to call on me.”’ | 

Mrs. Cleveland had made another friend. Among her | 
greatest admirers are the young men of the university. 

“On my way to her house to ask her to be a patroness 
at an affair we were getting up,’’ said a freshman, ‘‘I 
could n't help thinking how she had been the first lady of 
the land, had met most of the brainiest men of the coun- 
try, and all that sort of thing, and I was in something of a 
flunk when I rang the doorbell. But after I had been 
talking with her for about fifteen seconds I felt as if I had 
known her for fifteen years.’ 

A colony of millionaires has come into existence in 
Princeton within a recent period. A woman member of it 
who was striving for an inner place in the exclusive circle 
in which Mrs. Cleveland holds sway exclaimed to her, 
one day:— 

‘‘ Princeton is a charming place, of course, Mrs. Cleve- 
land, but it is so inconvenient to have to send away for 
any little thing. I have often noticed how prettily dressed 
your children are. Do you order their garments in New 
York or Philadelphia ?’’ 

‘*Why, in neither city,’’ was the reply; ‘“*T get almost all 
of the children’s things right around in Nassau Street.’ 

Princeton women are proud of Mrs. Cleveland. In the 
philanthropic, church, and social activities of the town she 
is the prime mover. 
tinguish the ex-President seem to be possessed in no less 
degree by his accomplished wife. 


» ™ 
Cave-measurement by upward Sounding 


THE heights of several of the great domes of the Mam- 

moth Cave have recently been measured by Dr. Horace 
C. Hovey, from below, by the use of small balloons attached 
to silk cords, thus exactly reversing the ordinary method 
of ascertaining depths by sounding. ‘The balloons were of 
rubber, inflated with hydrogen to a diameter of about ten 
inches, and five were grouped together when used. The 
operation was facilitated by illuminating the balloons, as 
they rose, with powerful acetylene lights. The measure- 
ments were generally successful, although they were inter- 
fered with in some cases by air currents, and in others by 
low temperature and moisture, which shrank the balloons 
so that they would not rise. One of the ‘‘domes’’ meas- 
ured was one hundred and fifty-four feet from floor to 
ceiling. 
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‘painted in your picture.’’ 


Bara-no-hana 
Li. DuPONT SYLE 
[Concluded from page 495] 


She laughed merrily. ‘*Did you not come 
back when I called you,and on the anniversary of 
the very day you left us? Besides, the hawthorn- 
sprig you wore that dreadful night,—see, it is 


There was no answering this, so I remained 
silent awhile, and then resumed: ‘‘ How soon do 
you think I shall be well enough to go away ?”’ 
‘«Go away?’’ she cried, tearfully,—‘‘never ! 
When you went away before, you promised that 
when you returned you would never leave Bara-no- 
hana and your people again.’’ 

** Did 1?”’ said I, ‘‘I don’t remember very dis- 
tinctly, it was so long ago.”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘ you promised, and you 
wrote it down in your sacred book.”’ 

«« Will you let me see that book ?’’ 

She went to a gold-lacquered cabinet that stood 
near my bedside, took from it something wrapped 
in several layers of perfumed silk, and, carefully 
unrolling these, disclosed a little, well-worn, leather- 
bound book. On the fly leaf I read, in a hand- 
writing almost as bad as Shakespeare’ s, — 


Mit Aang be ten/ 


On the title-page was this inscription, — 


9G] 
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SONGS AND SONNETTES 


written by the right honorable 
LORDE HENRY HOWARD, 
late Earle of Surrey, 
and others. 


Apud Richardum Tottel, 
1557- 
Cum priviligio. 











‘««How came this to be your sacred book?’’ 
I asked. 

‘«Ah, dear one,’’ said she, ‘‘in these long 
years you have forgotten so much! This is the 
sacred book you loved to read in; this is the book 
from which you taught Bara-no-hana your lan- 
guage and so many beautiful prayers. I love best 
the one I prayed the night you came back; see,— 
here it is, and, on the same page, your promise.”’ 

Yes, there it was, on page 154. Just above the 
title, «‘ Zhe ladye praieth the return of her lover,”’ 
my worthy seafaring ancestor had written, ‘I will 
come back to Bara-no-hana, never will I leave 
her again, and she shall be my only lass.’’ 

‘«Do you remember my writing that ?’’ asked I. 

««]’’ she replied, surprised; «‘I was not born 
then, and the Bara-no-hana for whom you wrote 
that has long been dead. But there has always 
been a Bara-no-hana waiting for you.’’ 

‘Indeed ? How did you manage that !’’ 

««When Bara-no-hana’s eldest daughter came 
to age of twenty-five,’’ she replied, ‘‘the noblest 
and handsomest young man in the valley was se- 
lected for her husband; when she died, her eldest 
daughter succeeded her and she was wedded in 
like manner; so there has always been a Bara-no- 
hana in this valley.’’ 

«« And you ?”’ said I, ‘‘are you married to the 
noblest and handsomest young man ?”’ 

««T shall not come of age for five years,’’ said 
she, and then—with a pretty frown,—‘‘I would 
never have married any one but you.’’ 

««Why not?’’ asked I. 

«« Because I knew you would come,’’ she replied, 
simply. ‘‘I longed for it so! And are you not 
here ?’’ 

‘«IT suppose so,’’ said I. 
love and he did come.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ she replied, decisively. 
can never leave us again. 
never permit it.’’ 

«« My people ?”’ 

«« Yes; my people are your people, are they not ?”’ 


“You called your 


«You 
Your people would 
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REGINAS stand for music in \ 
the house—music that can 

be turned on or off at will—good 

music with all the best selec- 

tions in the world to choose 

from—music for dances, re- 

ceptions, or dinner parties, or 

for the quiet hour. 

Reginas come in twenty- 
seven styles at varying prices. 
The less expensive kinds are 
within reach of every home. 
The most beautiful ones will 
adorn the most exclusive man- 
sion. 

Live dealers everywhere sell 
Reginas. 

“A Harmony in Two Flats’’ 
tells a good Regina story, and 
is a small catalogue of Reginas. 
Ask for it. It is free. 


THE REGINA 
COMPANY 
15 East 22d Street, New York 
265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Makers of 


Reginaphones, Regina Piano Players, 
Regina Coronas, and Regina 























‘«To be sure; I forgot. And are you sure that 





7, Your Money 
POTN 


Safety is the first consideration. Our free 
booklet tells why your money is safe here and 
why it earns as much as § per cent interest. 

Just as safe and convenient as any invest- 
ment you can make in your own locality and 
brings much larger returns. 

Your money earns 5 per cent interest from 
the day it is received and can be withdrawn 
immediately on demand. 


Send for free booklet— 
that tells the whole story. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO. 
341 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 




















Your children 
depend upon you, until they are old enough to take care |} 
of themselves. They have a right to perfect protection. | 
How about it? Suppose you die? Are they taken care 
of? If not, write for our booklet, ‘‘The How and the 
Why.” We insure by mail. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Save Mousy por Trouble 


Professional and business inen, students, mechanies, sports- 
men, find omfort, convenience and economy in these goods, 
Made of fine ck sth, stylish, and finished in pure starch, 


No Washing or Ironing 


When solled diseard. We Send by mail. prepaid, ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for 30c. Sample collar 
or pair of eulfs for Ge. in U, 8. stamps. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 











THE 
FOUR=TRACK 
NEW S 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 





MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY. 
Its scope and character are indicated by the following titles 
of articles that have appeared in recent issues; 
all profusely illustrated: 
Among Golden P. agodas, ; ‘ ° Kirk Munroe 
Marblehead P . ; > it Imiay Taylor 
A Study in Shells, , . . . Dr. R. W. Shu, — 
Santo omit ‘ : . Frederick A. 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon, —* Cy acoas 
A Gal aN ht « 0 1 the Neckar, . F . ‘Kathleen L. Greig 
n Sleepy Hollow, 5 ‘ Minna Irving 
( it ies, . . : s Henry Russell a 
In Kar hari i Freitehie’s Town, Thomas ('. Harbaug 
Back of the Backwoods, ‘ ; aie Howard Shinn 
A Fes ast sf Mus ; ; z oe ieee Guthrie 
Sailors’ Snu wz Hark e H. Dean 
Since Betty Golfs P ent, . ‘ * Josephine Wilhelan Hard 
Niayara’s El'storic Env'rons, . Eben P. Dorr 
In the Old We a Burner Days, . ‘James 0. Whittemore 
The Land of Li be arty and Le gends, Guy Muerionn Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-lionse, . ‘ Ea Mayo 
Down the tiolden y ukon, ' ‘ George ‘fyute y 4 
Corral and Lasso, 5 : . Minnie J. Reynolds 
Littl le Histories 
A 1 Hi ate Derelict, . : ‘ Charlotte Philip 
Where oln Di ed, s é R . Alexander Porter 
The P ( ? ‘ p . dsabel R. Wallach 
The Treason He ll . William Wait 
SINGLE CUPIES 5 CE YTS, or 50 ‘CENTS A YEAR. 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GeorGE H. Dantes, Publisher, 


Room No. 151,7 East 42d Street, New York. 














' A Trip to the 
World’s Fair 


is not complete without a visit to Eureka 
Springs, Ark., and the Summit of the 
Ozark Mountains. The wonderful curative 
waters, pine laden breezes, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery and good hotels at reasonable 
rates, make it an ideal place for a few days 
rest. One night’s ride from St. Louis via 


The Frisco System 





or details as to service, call at the Frisco- 
Rock Island City Ticket Office, Olive and 
Ninth Streets, Saint Louis. 
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after all these years they will welcome and obey 
me?”’ 

‘« They are your slaves,’’ she said. 

* * * * * * * 

The next year Count Motamiya visited me in 
the valley. First, I arranged the timber matter to 
his satisfaction, and then presented him to my 
lovely wife. He was pleased with her, of course, 
but not so much amazed at her loveliness as I had 
expected. This set me to thinking. 

««Count,’’ said I to him, after dinner the next 
day, ‘‘when you sent me here, were you as igno- 
rant as I was of the fact that the Adams myth had 
developed into a religion in this valley ?’’ 

‘«Not entirely,’’ confessed he. 

‘« And about Bara-no-hana? Did you know that 
she was the most beautiful woman in all Japan ?’”’ 

‘‘I had a suspicion of it,’’ said he, ‘‘and I 
knew that you were not unimpressionable.’’ 

‘‘So things have come out just as you wanted 
them to, have n't they ?’’ 

‘* Precisely.”’ 

‘*But you deceived your friend,’’ said I, with 
simulated reproach. 

‘‘For his own good,’’ replied the minister, 
quickly, ‘‘and to deceive people for their own 
good seems to be the whole art of statesmanship.”’ 





The Song of the Common People 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 


WE2e the common people, the hewers of wood and 
stone, 

The dwellers in common places, mighty of brawn and 
bone, 

Bearing the common burden that only the shirkers shun, 

And doing the common duty that others have left undone. 

Dubbed, by the few, plebeian, rabble or pro/etaire, 

Ours is the hand that feeds them, ours is the prize they 
share, 

And ours is the common blessing, free to the toilers all, 

To win from the lowly valley unto the summits tall. 


Common, and only common,— 
This by the might of birth, — 

Yet the world in its need leans on us,— 
We are the kings of the earth. 


We are the common people, and ours is the common clay 

That a God deemed fit for using, when, in that olden day, 

He took the dust of the Garden, the dust that His will 
obeyed, 

Fashioned and formed and shaped it, and man in His 
image made ; 

And, seeing that God selected such clay for the human test, 

And deeming His wisdom suffices to choose but the 
surely best, 

We, who are common people and made of the common 
clay, 

Leave to the proud uncommon to improve on the 
Maker’s way. 


Common, and only common,— 
Tattered, sometimes, and frayed, — 

We still are content with the pattern 
That God in His wisdom made. 


We are the common people, yet out of our might is 
wrought, 

Ever, by God’s own fiat, masters of mighty thought, 

Men of that grand republic whose rulers walk alone, 

Piercing the future’s shadows, knowing what seers have 
known ; 

And, measured by these, the unco’ are petty and wee 
and small, 

Playing with gilded baubles, chattering, voluble all ; 

And these, our sons, surpass them as the hills o’ertop 
the glen, 

For their great hearts throb to the world’s long sob, and 
they are the saviors of men. 


Common, and only common, 
Hopelessly commonplace, 
Yet out of our loins stil] issue 
The saviors of the race. 
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The Origin and Development of Moral Traits 


AN investigation into the inheritance of qualities, both 
mental and physical, has recently been made in Eng- 
land by Professor Karl Pearson. Inquiries about brothers 
and sisters show that when one of a pair deviates from the 
average, either above or below it, the other tends also to 
deviate in the same direction by half the amount. Both 
physical and moral qualities follow this law, and Professor 
Pearson believes that, as education can not originate a 
physical quality, so it can not originate a moral one, 
though it may develop or foster it. Education, he thinks, 
can not bring up the weak members of society to the 
level of the strong, either mentally or physically,—the 
only way to do this being ‘‘to alter the relative fertility of 
the good and bad stocks of the community.’’ Directions 
for accomplishing this result, however, do not seem to be 
forthcoming. 
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Liquid Glue 


will mend broken furni- 
ture,make fractured china, 
cut-glass or bric-a-brac as 
good as new. In fact, will 
glue anything glueable, 
quickly and with no bother. 
Far superior to any liquid glue or ce- 
ment yetinvented. Comes in tubes and 
bottles. 

If your dealer won't supply you, send 
us 5 cents for sample tube. 


WACHTER MFG. CO., 
514 West Pratt Street, - Baltimore, Md. 



























TWAWHY BE CLERK 4) 
HEN YOU CAN BE PROPRIETOR 5 





[enter ee have asked themselves this question. Few have ans- 
wered it honestly and squarely. It takes courage to depart from the 
ordinary. But others have done it. Socan you. We have a plan so 
fascinati: 0 practical—so successful that you will want to know all 
—_ it. Just write to us today and we willexplain fully how we can 
s' youin 


THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


have already started hundreds toward success. The Mail Order 
oun is — ed, clean and profitable. If you consider a moment 
he names of di a of men who have built large fortunes 
out of the Mail Order Business. They began small with only ordinary 
ability—but they worked. They planned. Youcandothe same. You 
will not have to give up your present work. Whether employed or not 
youcan begin today. Co-operate with us and we will place you in touch 
with the leading manufacturers of the country through our marvelous 
“Co-operative Service of Manufacturers and Mail Order Firms.’’ Al! 
that a man or woman needs to succeed in the Mail Order Business is a 
fair amount of common sense, good oy pee and capacity for hard 
work. Ifyou have a reasonable amcunt of working capital and want to 
enter this businesson a high grade, straightforward basis, write us 
immediately, First ask for full particulars. Thisis free. Get our booklet, 
mailed for 4cin stamps. But write today without fail. 
A valuable Desk Book of methods and mediums 
for advertisers desiring to place guods on the 
mail order market mailed foré ets. in stamps. 


KANE-FRANKLIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Writing, tlustrating and Placing of Advertising 
SUITE 33. 84 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL 














Common SENSE 
SUSPENDERS 


DO NOT SLIDE FROM 
THE SHOULDERS 


Elastic throughout 


Yield to every motion of 
the body 
Made in long, medinm and short lengths 


Price 50c 


Sold at all stores or by mail postpaid. 
Common Sense Suspender Co., Morristown, N.J. 



























~ AND 
“Art of GarigaTure” 


Teach thoroughly drawing and heen 
in all its branches. Price, both books, $1.25 
post-paid. Or, will send 16-page booklet 
(illustrated) on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 853 134 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Government Positions 


made to Civil —— laces during 

25.566 Appointments firyctrending June O0, 1008. Fxcelie: 
opportunities for young people. Thousands of those whom we have mht ‘BY MAL. f 
jers frox 




















course of training: also contains questions recently used by the Government, of examin 


req' 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-25 Pa. Ave. S. E., WasuinecTon, D. C. 


ROYALTY PAID Fo ierenasise 
re) ft 


PIONEER PUB.CO. 
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August, 1904 





A Narrative of Opportunity 


A GIANT corporation, owning mines, a steel plant, and a 
+4 railroad, employs its own resident physician, whose 
position is rather desirable. The latest incumbent had 
retired after four years of professional service, with a 
snug competency, legitimately and pleasantly acquired. 
The annual salary given by the company is three thousand 
dollars a year, with house rent free, board, and two 
servants. The country being new, there are chances for 
ucrative investment. The company encourages its resi- 
ient employees to make such investments and generously 
illows its resident physician to attend to outside practice. 
Outside patients are plentiful, well-to-do, and pay good 
fees. There are no temptations to spend money, and, 
inder these circumstances, accumulation is rapid. 

The company advertised in several papers in different 
states, for a young man to fill the position, as follows:— 





“ Wanted, resident physician, by railroad and mining 
company. Must be young man and unmarried. State 
age and college, experience and references. Remuneration, 
$3,000 per annum, house, board, and two servants. Oppor- 
tunity afforded for outside practice. Address, Si 














\s the colleges are annually turning out thousands of 
urdent and needy young practitioners, one would natur- 
uly suppose that many would have applied, and that the 
ipplicants would have taken the trouble to write suitable 
etters. 

There were some five hundred answers to the advertise- 
nent, but, of all that number, not twenty were of such a 
juality as to warrant the president's further attention,— 
for it was the president of the concern who personally 
ittended to the matter. 

Day after day the mails brought in letters that were 
lisappointing, deplorably remiss, and condemnatory of 
their writers’ prima facie. ‘The letters were illegibly 
scribbled on torn half sheets, some of them scrawled with 
ead pencil, some condescending, some dictatorial, impu- 
ient, and so on, while some obviously exploited their 
uthors as men afraid of work. 

The writers seemed incredibly slack and slovenly, and 
lid not have the intelligence to give any specific account 
of themselves or to mention references. 

Here are two or three specimens of the letters. One 
f the first was on a half sheet of blank note paper, 
cribbled with reprehensible carelessness, and it read, 
erbatim: ‘If you mean business, name time and place 
‘or personal interview. You must bear closest investiga- 
ion and have best of references, financial and otherwise.”’ 

Another wrote in pencil: *‘Send me full particulars;’’ 
vhile yet another sent a list of questions which ought not 
o be asked by anyone willing to give honest endeavor for 
igood salary. Among the questions were: ‘‘ Does salary 
nelude wood, coal, and lights?’’ ‘*‘ Would I be expected 
‘o do much horseback riding? If so, I do not care for 
t? ‘‘If the winters are severe, let me know, as I am 
iot partial to cold weather.’" ‘‘How many and what 
lass of men do you employ? Would I have to look after 
heir families ?"’ 

Others said that they would go for a month or six 
veeks and see how they liked it. Another waxed facetious 
ind stated: ‘‘Answering your advertisement, would say 
that ['m your man,—or, rather, that my wife and I am.”’ 

Still another wrote: ‘‘I can not stay long in one place. 
Wanderlust is my disease, and like excitement and 
idventure and want to go where there is a chance for a 
scTap. 

I was present when three of the most careful corre- 
spondents called, and was interested, for I knew that the 
ffer might prove the chance of the chosen man’s life. 

Number One had not been out of medical college quite 
ong enough, for he bristled with sophomoric wisdom and 
iffected a tired 4/asé air that made me want to shake him. 
He pushed his hat on the back of his head, lolled far 
back in the chair, and swung one leg over the arm. He 
olunteered the interesting information that he had 
ittended a big dinner the night before, had imbibed too 
nuch champagne, and was still suffering from the effects of 
t. In reply to a question about his references, he said he 
sould give plenty more, but was too tired to think just 
then and would “drift in'’ ina day ortwo. He lit two 
igarettes and tried languidly to swing the conversation 
nto a general channel. All this was done to occupy the 
yusiness time of a thirty-thousand-dollar-a-year president, 
vho was overcrowded with work of every description. 
Che youth was told not to trouble himself further in the 
matter. 

The next applicant was shown in, and, while he seemed 
1 clever young man, and, in many respects, very desirable, 
lis face bore traces of alcoholism, which made it neces- 
sary for a very searching investigation as to his habits to 
ve made, unknown to him. ‘This investigation proved 
hat he had a fondness for strong waters which precluded 
is selection, for all corporations insist upon men of tem- 
»erance and good character. 

_The third to enter was a young man, shabby, but with a 
lean, well-cut face, and bright kindly eyes, who answered 
ill questions frankly and fully. ‘This applicant had sent 
-redentials, which had been verified, and was engaged in 
putting the finishing touches upon an edifice which he had 
ilready well builded. 

_ The conversation became fairly lengthy, and tlre presi- 
ient, a shrewd, quick man,—a past master in the art of 
sizing-up"’ people, finally said that, if the applicant would 
‘ome before the board of directors the next Wednesday, he 
-ould practically consider the position as his. 
_ The young man hesitated a little, flushed, and then said 
‘hat, as his home was in , he could not raise the 
‘noney for the trip and had experienced considerable dif- 
‘culty in coming this time. In spite of his threadbare 
‘ppearance he rose to the situation in most manly fashion, 
and explained the reason of his temporarily dire poverty. 

Now this search was for a man and not for the clothes 
ae wore, so he was told to draw on the company for his 
return expenses, to be refunded out of his salary if definitely 


engaged. He was selected, and is doing well in the 
Position. 























you might have deemed it an experiment. 


of Fall and Winter. 


instructors. 
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Do it in August § 


Prices Soon to be 
Greatly Advanced 


HE Science of Salesmanship is now recognized as a na- 
tional, indeed as a world movement. 
era of progress in the business world. Two years ago 

Perhaps that is why you waited. 

The greatest business men in the world now recognize this Science. 

today. DO IT NOW. Get your first lessons in August. 

Course advances again. The price has already been increased twice since the School was 

organized. Its next advance to the permanent selling price will be a very material one It is 

really worth many times its present price. Get started now. Be ready for the lively business 


Our Correspondence Course in the Science of Successful Salesmanship is a logical, sensi- 
ble, practical arrangement of the natural laws of success in selling. To master this Science 
means development of “that central magnetic force of real manhood and true womanhood,” 
positive character, the natural result of which is the power to carry people with you, to make 
them think as you think and believe as you believe. 

Again, it means to make you an expert in the art of character-reading or the art of sizing peo- 
ple up. It means logical thinking and speaking. It means understanding all the basic laws of the 
human mind. It means a broader understanding of vital business subjects like Credits, Adver- 
tising, Window Trimming, Insurance. Many of the greatest specialists, the most practical and 
successful men of the Twentieth Century in special lines of business are numbered among our 


I want you to accept with our complin-ents and postage prepaid, our new illus*rated Book- 
let entitled “The Science of Salesmanship.” It will tell allabout our Institution. Every progres- 
sive individual should have a copy of this Booklet and why can’t you, when it is only the cost 
of one cent for a postal card or two cents for a letter stating that you would like to haveit. 

All who have previously received literature, please take notice that the price is soon to be 
advanced, Send us your enrollment today. Do it now, before you forget. Address 


A. F. SHELDON, Pres’t, 


Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship, 
1036 McClurg Bld¢g., CHICAGO. 
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It marks a new 


Wait no longer. 
Write for particulars 
Begin before the price of the 



















“TRED-AIR’” 
HEEL CUSHIONS 








orb all Jar. 

vent Tired Feet and Backs, 
acked Nerves and Headaches. 
rcrease the Height. 

Add Grace to the step. 
Recommended by Physicians. 


*'Tved-Air ” Heel Cushions are slipped inside the 
shoe where they can absorb the jar and take the 
weight off the heel, thus destroying foot fatigue. 
They cure headaches by removing the cause—spine 
jar. They make walking a delight, and add hours to 
the day’s enjoyment. ‘The wearer never knows 
what that *‘fagged out’’ feel- 
ing means. They actually in- 
crease the 4 mg height by 
elevating the y. They add 
grace to the step and restore 
the body to its natural poise. 
The “ Tred-Air” is the only 
heel cushion on the market. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
— of 25 cents per pair. Spe- 
cial sizes for women. Always 
give size of shoe in ordering. 














“TRED-AIR’’ HEEL CUSHIONS and CUSHION 
HEELS are for sale by all first-class shoe dealers, 
shoe repairers, druggists, dealers in surgical appli- 
ances, and are recommended by leading chiropodists 
and physicians. Send postal for booklet. 


TREDAIR RUBBER COMPANY 


Headquarters and Mail Order Department 


105 Summer St., Dept. F, BOSTON, MASS. 

















imatic Kase. 
°o 






Cost no more than the Old- 
fashioned Solid Rubber Kind. 


_‘*Tred-Air” Cushion Heels embody the elas- 
ticity of the natural heel, the resilience of air- 
cell rubber, the durability of rawhide. ‘They’re 
as far superior to the old-fashioned solid rubber 
heels as the modern pneumatic tire is to the 
solid rubber tire. ‘They can’t slip. In the tread- 
ing surface is embodied a tough patent fabric 
that clings to every slippery surface. There 
are no unsightly holes 
to gather and_ track 
dirt. They make the 
nerve-jarring city pave- 
ment feel like the elas- 
tic turf of the country 
lane. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of 35 cents per 
pair. 














convenient, perfectly sa 
or any other discomfort 

home. The Star Safety Ra 
28 years, is used daily by over 5,000,000 


action. Every 
The new STAR 


Razors, complete, $2.00. 


While On Your Vacation Take Comfort 
The ORIGINAL and mechanically perfect 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


guarantees you not only comfort but luxury in your daily shave. If you are traveling, you will find it most 

te and easy to manipulate. During the hot weather it guarantees you against face rash 

tound by using a razor not in condition, which is apt to be the case while away from 

zor. as nadie by Kampfe bros. ‘original inventors of the safety razor: for over 
,000 people. i ‘ 

copy our razor, but if you insist upon getting the **:s STARS” (our trademark), you will be sure of satis- 

o razor is carefully tested before leaving our factory. 

DIAGONAL STROPPER guarantees absolute perfection to the user of the razor. 

Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up. 


We will be pleased to send you our catalogue if you will mention this publication. 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., N. Y. 


This proves it to be a razor of merit. Imitators have tried to 


New Star Diagonal Stropper, $1.50. 


or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery. 
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There is 


No DarkKk-Room 


in the 


KODAK 


way of picture 
making. It’s 
cleaner, simpler, 
pleasanter than 
the old way, but 
more important 
than all, it gives 
better pictures. 


The proof of the complete success of the 
Kodak Developing Machine lies in the fact 
that it is now in every day commercial use 
and those establishments which have adopted 
it are getting an improved quality of work. 
Machine finished negatives are free from finger 
marks and other blemishes. 


KODAK Developing Machines, 
$2.00 to $10.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Japanese 











GOING TO FREEZE ANoTHer 


WINTER? 





Want the house warmer, coal bills lower, and a steady, 
even temperature in every room? Send for booklet 
‘What the users say’ about the 
Warms fresh air properly—circulates it evenly. In- 


sures perfect ventilation, healthful heating. 24,000 in use 


KELSEY HEATING CO., - Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue 






























MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


STEREOPTICONS “e2ten stain eePuiia 


Nothing affords —— 
ties for men with small capital. 
We start you,furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
Lodges and General Public 
. Satherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept.232,Chicago 











Agents Earn 


$75 to $250 











A Month 
ae 
Selling NOVELTY KNIVES” 
Your name, address, phote underneath handles; also emblems lodges, 
societies, ete. Finely tempered razor steel blades. BIG PROFITS, 
Good Commission paid. Send 2¢ stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 53 Bar St., CANTON, O. 











Our Little Brother in Japan 


‘How ‘Success’? Inspired an Energetic Young 
Japanese Journalist to’ Start a Magazine 
along Similar Lines 


OR some months a mag- 

azine has been coming 
from Tokyo to the SUCCESS 
office, as an exchange, of 
which only a word or two 
could be read, for its verti- 
cal lines of type are all in 
complicated Japanese char- 
acters. Portraits adorn its 
pages, and among them are 
familiar faces. Edison looks 
from one cover design (our 
back cover, ) and Bismarck 
from another. McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Carnegie are 
interspersed among schol- 
arly and keen-looking Japanese. Presidents Faure and 
Loubet, of France, Messrs. Gladstone and Chamberlain, 
of England, Herr Krupp, of Germany, and Alfred Jones, 
of Africa, show that the editor's scope is world-wide and 
his purpose akin to that of this magazine. Some titles 
taken at random from different numbers show still more 
clearly that this is, indeed, a Japanese ‘‘Success,”’ or, inits 
own idiom, ‘‘Seiko.’’ Such titles are: ‘‘ Men of Self-reli- 
ance, (a poem,) ‘‘ The Elements of Spiritual Discipline,"’ 
‘Weaknesses of Our Young Men,"’ ‘‘ The New Year and 
Optimism," ‘‘The Career of Hon. H. Kono, Speaker of 
the House of Commons,”’ ‘‘D. Funatsu, the Grand Man 
of the Agricultural World,’ ‘‘Young Men and Hero 
Worship,"’ ‘‘The Bride of Admiral Dewey,”’ ‘‘ Reading 
and Discipline,"’ ‘‘ Success of the Crippled,’’ ‘‘Some Hints 
as to the Selection of Banks,"’ ‘‘ Causes of Divorce,"’ ‘‘ The 
Art of Decoration,’’ and ‘‘ Maxims of Success for Business 
Men."’ The contributors are professors in the various 
schools and universities of Japan, doctors, or literary men 
known in their own country. A recent nurnber has part of 
Dr. Marden’'s editorial on ‘‘’The Value of Friends,"’ his 
portrait, and a letter written by him to the Japanese editor, 
S. Murakami, in both English and Japanese. In fact, this 
‘*Success,"' though connected in no business 
way with SUCCESS, is, in a way, its child. 

The ditor, writing to Dr. Marden, says:— 





S. Muraxkamt1, 


Editor of the Japanese “«Sue- 
cess,” (**Seiko”’) 


“T am doing, with my associates, all I can to soak the young 
men of New Japan with such healthy views and advices as are 
embodied and extolled in your works, and naturally sometimes 
we are, and will be, obliged, with great advantage and much 
delight, to borrow some of the things written in your papers and 
works, and this I would with your acknowledgment.” 


Mr. Murakami has had a most romantic struggle to get 
into his chosen work, and he has kindly written, in his 
own interesting phraseology, the story of his life and that 
of his beloved magazine, as follows:— 


A Sketch of the Career of “Seiko”’ 
SHUNZO MURAKAMI 
[Editor and founder] 


I order to give you a fair idea of our “‘ Seiko”’ and its career, 

although of very short duration, I should be allowed to 
depart a little from the fine rules of modesty, and give you a 
glimpse of my own life. 

Thirteen years ago, I was a law student at one of the law col- 
leges in Tokyo, the densely populated capital of Japan, to which 
the eyes of the whole world are now being turned, “ digging”’ at 
Blackstone, Anson, Underhill, etc. Though, in my own opinion, 
I had given more time to study than most of my fellow students, 
somehow I was not very successful, nor have I ever been able to 
devote my whole heart and soul to legal intricacies. Then days 
of misery and despondency followed. My life was barely begun, 
yet already a shadow of failure was stealing on! But every cloud 
has its silver lining. One day, while in this state of mind, I hap- 
pened to pass bya stationer’s, where I picked up a collection of 
essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. They were a little too hard 
reading for my knowledge of English, but at once I began to 
grapple with them. Among many other strong paragraphs, one 
acted upon me like an inspiration, or words falling from heaven. 
Overwhelmed with joy, I read this collection over and over 
again, and very soon I became a devoted admirer of the Sage of 
Concord. Finding that I had been ignoring that old injunction 
“ Nosce te ipsum,’ and that, in my case, the French saying, 
“Ce n'est que le premier pas gui cotite,” does not apply, I 
made up my mind to give up my legal studies and follow what 
my nature points to. I always had a burning desire to live a 
writer's life, so I resolved to take up my pen. But here a trouble 
arose. To quit the study otf law would have been against the wish 
of my father. So 1 determined to paddle my own canoe, and 
accordingly declined any further support from home. Thenceforth 
I was to turn over a new leaf, and become self-supporting. Iwas 
penniless and alone, amidst the dust and busy hum of the great 
Japanese capital, and I pulled a“ jinrikisha’’ to make my living. 
But what little time I had, I busied myself in the public library 
or with teachers of Japanese literature. Several months passed 
in this way, when my father, half angered and half disgusted 
with me, and perhaps somewhat anxious because his unworthy 
and unruly son had been left to himself to sink or swim, came 
out to the metropolis to take me home. I can well imagine what 
a sting of pride my poor father felt when he saw his son crouch- 
ing in the low attic of a jinrikisha men’s house! But all his 
lectures and persuasion were but as a wink to a blind horse. 
The one, however, most concerned over my condition was my 
poor mother, and she was very anxious indeed. After a while 
one of my brothers was sent to Tokyo, and, at length, in the hope 
of explaining myself to her and of receiving her consent, I hurried 
home. To my disappointment, I was forbidden to leave again. 
Shortly afterwards, my father falling ill, I had, don gré, malgr7, 
to perform agricultural drudgery and look after his interests. 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.”’ 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 


This is one of the most complete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go 
to spend their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition 
to much interesting information regard- 
ing resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy will be sent free upon receipt of a two- 

cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 

er Agent, New York Central & aapes River 
ailroad, Grand Central Station, New Yor! 
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Send model or sketch for rae inion as to patentabil- 
ity. Send for ourillustrated G DEB OOK, finest publica- 
tion issued for free Meerinctin Contains 100 mechanical 
movements. Tells HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HOW 
WH as TO he TO 
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Address, EVANS, WILKENS & C 
Patent Attorneys. as Bo D.C. 
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RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


An established cereal food company desires 
the services of a reliable man to fill respon- 
sible position. Compensation $1,800 per 
annum with commissions. Highest refer- 
ences required and given. 


Address Manager, box 737, Bellevue, Mich. 


The Mail Order Way 
The Only Way 
To Make Money 


It isan —— . legitimate and congenial business. Subscribe 
to the Mai er Journal. In six years it has put hundreds 
next to a money. Three months’ trial, fifteen cents. 

LOUIS GUENTHER, Room D, Schiller Bidg., Chicago 
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LOVE’S SPELL UNBROKEN. 


Beautiful, popular song. Tm gy in New York City. Regular price 
50e. During August to be the writer, for 25c. a single copy- 
Yimin and Church Sts., Adena, Ohio. 
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The publication office of the Japanese ‘* Success ’” in Tokyo 












six years I had to make the most I could out of this monoto- 
s rural life, unable to realize my hope and desire. 
ine day I was sent to ‘Tokyo on an errand, and there I 
*.ked up a book entitled ‘‘ Bismarck’s Table Talk.”” Return- 
iome with it, at once I set myself at work to trans- 
t into Japanese. Fortunately this first literary attempt 
with success, and its good reception by the public was 
sed by doubling its edition in a short time. This worked my 
istic salvation. My parents began to have some faith in 
nd thought that their son might yet realize his wild dreams. 
f nission to try my fortune was granted by my poor father, 
still ona sick bed, and I hastened to the busy capital to 
iat I could do with my pen and my wits in the great center 
ning and home of the wildest dreams and enterprises of 
wildest dreamers of the empire. Soon I came to be known to 
Matsushima, publisher of the well known and influential 
| Y zine for young men, “Gakuso Yodan.”’ He paid me a 
ompliment by intrusting to me the editing of this maga- 
Ah, at length I had entered into the first stage of that 
desired life,—the life of an editor! What a joy it was to me 
ne myself striking into an El Dorado of literature ! 
make myself ridiculous in describing the events of these 
pparently pertaining to my own life, at full length, it is be- 
the present “Seiko’”’ (“Success,’’) of ours was an outcome 
experiences and impressions gained and formed through 
e years. All this while, at every turn and step, I had been 
rning and convincing myself that, if we fail to grasp at the 
et of getting on in life, all our efforts and struggles will be of 
very little value. If we obey not our own nature,—that is, our 
tural disposition or inclination, we are very likely to be fooled 
in our hopes. In its better and higher sense, “* Chacun @ son 
ut’’ should be made our motto. Before determining the course 
o be pursued, it is rather safer for us to take a thought and look 
» ourselves a little closely. Through the magazine whose 
torship had been intrusted to me I made every effort to warn 
young men in regard to these points. 
Just about this time, there came a bright light which shot its 
rays into my eyes. This, you may well imagine, was the Ameri- 
an Success, found on the table at the home of Mr. Matsushima, 
then my “boss.” Upon perusal, I found this magazine, then a 
weekly, to be not only very interesting, but also very instruc- 
tive,—indeed, inspirational! It was full of useful articles and 
remarks, very practical, for young men,—not only directing us 
to form our ambition and plan of life according to our natural 
nclinations and endowments, but also leading us to cultivate an 
enterprising and self-reliant spirit, and teaching the secret of 
success and the best methods of self-discipline. In short, it 
»wed us a strong manhood. What an inspiration, what a joy 
lid I feel! Here an idea took possession of me,—to start a 
igazine on a similar plan and with like aim and spirit for the 
uths of my country also, a magazine of so much help and 
spiration to her young men! With this idea, I undertook to 
efiecta great change and reformation in the “‘ Gakuso Yodan.” 
But the will and orders of the publisher stood in the way to 
iffle me, and rendered it very hard to realize my sanguine 
pes. So, at last, I made up my mind to start a magazine, all 
myself, published under my direction; and accordingly I left 
e staff on which I was then employed. 
t was not very long before the present magazine, that has the 
rt of bearing the same name (in its meaning,) as yours, 
seiko,” was to make its appearance on the bookstands and 
s-racks of stationers. Preparations were at length com- 
1, and the first edition (number,) came out on the tenth of 
)ctober, 1902, Contrary to my expectation, for I was fully 
ared to meet any failure, “Seiko” proved to be true to its 
. and met with a good reception from the start, and not only 
ed very friendly comments and commendations from men 
sition and influence, but also came to be deemed the best 
anion of youths. To-day, although only a little over a 
has passed since its first appearance, it is doubled in its 
lation, and stands among the foremost of the magazines in 
lass in the empire. In behalf of our readers, I ask Dr. 
rcen to accept our deepest gratitude and thanks for showing 


the prototype and pattern that brought about the birth of 
* Seiko.” 











'y earnest desire and hope is to increase the circulation of 
‘agazine and reach out toas many young men as possible, 
fill them with the spirit and principle of “‘Seiko.’”’ Also it 
mong my plans to found such an organization among our 
readers and young men asis your Success Club, and to have a 
hall, or chapel, in this capital, turning it into an arena for 
Speeches and lectures connected with ‘Seiko,’ encouraging 
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No matter how much 

is at the summer home, the Victor Talking Machine is 
always welcome. 

You can hear, right on your porch among the cooling breezes, the bands, orches- 

tras, songs and entertainment, that thousands of people flock to hear in crowded resorts. 
There is hardly any limit to the number and kind of selections this greatest of musical 

All of them as loud, clear and natural as if you were 


entertainment there 






































instruments will play for you. 

to the performers themselves. 
We also have language records by which, 

can learn languages at home. 

Send for catalogue of Victor Talking Machines and Records. 
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Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 


The original makers 
of the Gram-O-phone 








New York—V ictor Distrib. & Export Co 





Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox 
Jacksonville— Metrop. Talking Mach. Co 
Kansas City—Schmeizer & Sons Arms ( 
Kansas City—J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Music Co. 











Philadelphia— W estern Electric Co. 
Philaielphia—Penn Phonograph Co. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
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Memphis—O. K. Houck Piano Co. 
San Francisco — Sherman . pa &Co. 
Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co 
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Brooklynan—Am erican Talking Mach. Co. 













Rochestea --Ta lking Machine Co 
St. Louis—Victor Talkine Machine, Ltd. 













Canton—Klein & Heffelman Co. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Talking Mach. Co. 
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Denver—Knight-Campbell Music Co. 





Dubuque—Harger & Blish. 
Galveston—Thos. Goggan & Bro. 
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THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS 


goes after deer and all big game with a 
He backs his own skill with 









Marlin Repeaters have original fea- 
tures shown by no other make. 
shoot truer, stand harder service and are 
absolutely dependable. 

The Model 1893 Marlins have “ Special 
Smokeless Steel” Barrels using powerful 
The .32-40 and .38-55 
sizes are also made with the highest grade 
of soft steel barrcls for black powder. 

The .30-30, .32-40 and .38-55 repeaters 

are the guns for deer and similar game. 
The Men Who Know have told a lot 
of good Marlin stories in our Experience 
Book—Free—with our catalogue (our 
best so far) for 3 stamps postage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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BRINGS GOOD FORTUNE TO ITS USERS 


a Dd 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 


EXHIBIT AT WORLDS FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 
\ SEC. 23. PALACE LIBERAL ARTS. _} 


How | Grew Tall 


A Startling Story Which Will In- 
terest All Who Are Short. 


The Height of Either Sex Can Quickly Be 
Increased from Two to Five Inches. These 
Marvelous Results Can Be Accomplished 
at Home Without the Knowledge of Your 
Most Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT 




















MR. K. LEO MINGES 


ntists and physicians have for years been 
me method whereby the height of an individ- 
reased, and up to the last few years have met 
t remained for a comparatively young man, 
nges, by name, to discover what so many 
to do. 

des in Rochester, N. Y., and has devoted 
, s life in studying and experimenting on the 
ind his great efforts have at last been crowned with 
\ ¢ npany, composed of Rochester’s leading 
) formed for the purpose of placing Mr. 
ries and inventions Rotese the public, so that 
r any lady or gentleman who is short to 
; height from two to five inches. These re- 

y guaranteed. 
s successfully used his method on himself, 
from a short stunted boy to a handsome. 
1 six feet one inch in height. Thousands of 
ving in all parts of the world are using his method 
ly startling results. Let us send you the abso- 
above statements. We have just issued a 
rated book, entitled “The Secrets of How to 





Grow Tall,” which contains information that will surprise 
you. ‘Ten thousand of these remarkable books will be given 
away absolut free of charge 1n order to introduce them. If 
you fail to receive a copy you will always regret it. This 
great book t how Mr. Minges made his wonderful discov- 
ery. Itt how you can increase your height and build up 
the entire system. It contains the pictures and statements of 
many who have used this mathed. After you receive the 
book you will thank us the longest day you live for having 
placed within your reach this great opportunity. 
emember, a postal card will bring it to your very door, all 
All correspondence strictly confidential, 








and sent in p! envelopes. If you wish a free copy of this 
book and the proof of our claims, write a Address, 
The Cartilage Co., Dept. 108 K, Rochester, N. Y. 














The editor and his associates in a corner of their ** sanc- 
tum.’’ A picture of Washington hangs on the wall 


our young men to be honest, good, self-helping, and enterprising, 
—sound-minded and optimistic. I shall ever endeavor, with all 
my might, to save our young people from the negative and pes- 
simistic turn .of oriental minds,—to pull their faces crosswise 
and not lengthwise; and, if possible, to embrace our Chinese 
and Corean neighbors of kindred institutions within our sphere 
of bracing air, and help them to be bathed in the sunshine of 
civilization. In closing this sketch, let me extend to the readers 
of Succgss, on the Western Continent, the best wishes of our 
“Seiko,” from the Far East, and let us join our sentiments and 
aspirations in the following verse from Kemble:— 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear; 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly, 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 


™ ™ 
Speaker Cannon’s Deal in Overcoats 
Cc. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


OSEPH G. CANNON, speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, is not as careful about the details of his dress as 
some other members of congress. Since his elevation to his 
present position he has paid more attention to his apparel 
than he did when he was merely one of the many on the 
floor, but even now he forgets sometimes to the extent of 
leaving a few inches of waistcoat unbuttoned or a cravat 
crawling up to his ear instead of keeping under his chin. 
A few days before congress adjourned, he appeared in a 
brand new suit, the fit and general style of which indicated 
the work of a finished and up-to-date tailor. ‘This had the 
effect of reviving a story of the old days when he did not 
even dream, perhaps, of occupying the seat made notable 
by Crisp and Reed. ‘‘Uncle Joe,"’ as he is familiarly 
called, has always been economical, and firmly believes that 
a dollar saved is a dollar earned. One of his methods of 
laying up money along these lines used to be to buy ready- 
made clothing and to pay not more than fifteen dollars for a 
suit or an overcoat. The result was sometimes too marked 
to be altogether acceptable to the members of his family, 
and ultimately his daughters worked out a plan which they 
thought would solve all the various problems involved. 
The scheme was simply to go to the clothing store where 
their father traded, deposit a certain sum of money with 
the proprietor, and instruct him to bring out his best stock 
when his distinguished customer called, but to say or do 
nothing that would give him a hint that the clothing dis- 
played for his inspection was not his favorite fifteen-dollar 
grade. Then, if he chanced to select a suit worth forty- 
five dollars, he paid his fifteen dollars, and the remaining 
thirty dollars was taken from the amount deposited by his 
daughters. All went well until some of the neighbors were 
let into the secret. One day ‘‘ Uncle Joe"’ came proudly 
down the street wearing a handsome new overcoat for 
which he had just paid fifteen dollars, but for which the 
storekeeper had also deducted an additional thirty-five 
dollars from the trust fund. A friend who had become 
acquainted with the modus operandi of the deal met him 
and expressed excessive admiration for the new garment. 
“Yes, it’s a fine coat,’’ said Mr. Cannon. ‘‘ Only cost 
me fifteen dollars, too."’ 

‘*You don't say!’’ was the friend’s response. 
I'll give you twenty-five dollars for it!"’ 

‘*Uncle Joe"’ thought a moment, remembered that while 
at the store he had seen several coats exactly like his, 
which the salesmen had told him were held at the same 
price, and then, not being averse to picking up ten dollars 
with so little effort, said, ‘‘ I'll go you."’ 

The exchange was quickly effected. While walking on 
toward his office, ‘‘ Uncle Joe"’ met one of his daughters. 
She scolded him for exposing himself to the weather without 
an overcoat, and, thereupon, he told her the story of his 
recent deal. Then he sauntered on to the store and pur- 
chased another coat like the first for fifteen dollars. 

‘*You don’t know your business,”’ he said to the tailor, 
as he related the sale of the first garment; ‘you're selling 
these coats too cheap.”’ 

‘“‘T think you'd make a better tradesman than poli- 
tician,"’ said the tailor, in reply. 

But the grizzled old wielder of the nation’s gavel did not 
see the sake until, some time later, his daughter told him 
the'secret. 
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The Elgin, because of its 
wonderful accuracy under 
all conditions of weather 
and climate is pre-eminent- 
ly the traveler’s watch. 
Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and Tim>- 


keepers,”’ an illustrated history of 
the watch, Sent free. 











ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
ELCIN, ILL. 








STORY-WRITING 
= JOURNALISM 
{eal ILLUSTRATING 

™ CARTOONING 


taught by mail. MSS. and illustrations sold on 
commissionto exclusive publishersandbysyndi- 
cate plan. Send for either free klet: “Writing 
for Profit,”’or‘‘Commercial Illustrating.’” NATIONAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis. 


Don’t Burn Money, Save It 


*§O-HT-O”” Combination Baker—Stcam 

Rakes_bread, cake 

and roasts meat perfectly. Lower com- 

x steam. Steam can 

in both compartments. All done 

over one burner, and saves 50¢ in fue}, |: or 
ime. Invaluable for ne 

Cool kitchen. Fiils a Jony felt 

jm want. Price $4 and up. $1 Cook Book free, ic- 

stage. Handsom: ly ilustrated eatalogue free. 

A Grand Opportunity for Good Agents, both sexes. 

The ONIO COOKER CO., 724 deff. Av., Toledo, 0. 
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| Harstarasytetsy CORRESPONDENCE 7 


Our system of training by mail has helped thousands he.d down in poor 
positions to rise to better salaries and situations. It will astonish You to 
read of the success which many of our students have achieved. ow 
ok 


chance to rise is just asgood as others. Write forour free illustrated th 
“Can I Kecome An Electrical Kngineert’’ We teach by mail Klec- 
tricalKngineering, Mechanical Kagineering, SteamEngineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, Electric Lighting, Eleetrie Railways. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, INSTITUTE 
Dept. 7, 240-242 West 23rd Street, New York 








culture is the greatest money ma <r 
of the age! Start a garden now. 
You will soon cross the bridge 0 


prosperity. A 100X100 it. 
will make a $10,000 garden. Valuable information, $c. 
T. H. SUTTON, 300 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAT 





What Is the Matter with Your 
Stenographer? 


PERHAPS she is discouraged because you always find 

fault with her when she makes a mistake, but never 
think of encouraging her when she does well. Have you 
ever tried the magic effect of praise, or of appreciation ? 
Can you expect her to be completely absorbed in your 
business, and always on the alert to advance your interests, 
when you are indifferent to her advancement and do not 
show the slightest interest in her welfare ? 

Many a stenographer would rather have a little more 

appreciation of her work, or a word of praise and encour- 
agement now and then, than a little more salary, which 
you did not give because you wanted to, but because you 
were afraid that some one else would get her away from 
you. 
’ Have you never noticed that some men always have good 
stenographers who take an interest in their business, even 
when they do not take unusual pains in selecting them ? 
Have you never noticed that some housewives never seem 
to have any trouble with their servants, while others are 
constantly complaining about theirs, and declaring that 
they find it impossible to get a good servant? Where 
does the responsibility lie? Have you ever stopped to 
think that the secret of good service is in the employer? 
Did you ever consider that it is merely human nature for 
an employee to return in kind the treatment that he re- 
ceives from his employer? 

Some employers never have good help, simply because 
they are so mean and contemptible themselves. They 
radiate such a cramped, fault-finding, pessimistic atmos- 
phere that nobody can do good work in it. As far as they 
can, they crush the enthusiasm and spontaneity out of 
their employees. Instead of making work a joy, or a 
voluntary service, they make of it drudgery, or unwilling 
bondage. Is it any wonder such people can not secure 
good help ? 


a “A 


Growling as a Habit 


"THERE are business men who get so into the habit of 

finding fault with eyerything and growling at everybody 
hat it becomes second nature with them. If they happen 
to see anything out of place, or if something is not done 
just as they wish it done, instead of quietly calling atten- 
tion to it, they yield to the first hasty impulse to scold and 
growl and find fault, until they make everybody about 
them uneasy. 

As far as remedying the defects of which it complains is 
concerned, this constant growling is a complete failure, 
for every employee soon finds out that it is a habit, and 
after a while pays no attention to it, and is in no way 
affected by it, except that it embarrasses him when criti- 
cised or scolded before others. In the end it really tends 
to make him more careless and indifferent. 

he effect of the growling habit on those who indulge in 
it is much more disastrous. It has ruined many a naturally 
good disposition and soured the whole life. It is a fatal 
leak in one’s mental reservoir by which a great deal of his 
vitality is drained off. It never did and never will accom- 
plish anything but harm. It is as impossible for growling 
or scolding or perpetual fault-finding to do good as it is 
for harmony to come from discord. It does nothing but 
create discord, and no good can come from discord of any 
kind any more than it can come from hatred, revenge, or 
jealousy. 

A growler does little else in the world except to fling 
dark shadows into some one's sky, to cut off his sunlight, 
to thrust ugliness before his eyes, to mar his harmony, and 
to destroy his own peace of mind. He does not believe 
in saying kind things, or in praising or encouraging any 
one. He thinks that when things go wrong the only way 
to set them right is to scold and criticise and find fault. 
It is as foolish to expect to set wrong right in this way 
as it would be for a fireman to expect to put out a fire by 
pumping kerosene oil upon it through his hose. 


The American Motto,—“Get There” 


IF we may judge by its effects on those who obey its 

command, our slang motto—‘'Get there,'’—is not 
an elevating or ennobling one. On the contrary, it is 
brutalizing. It appeals to the lower and not to the higher 
instincts in man. 

Yet this motto is quoted all over our land. It is 
demoralizing the law; it is creeping into the pulpit; it 
speaks from our schools; it looks out of the eyes of the 
ambitious; it undermines health; and it frequently destroys 
all nobility of character. 

The old-fashioned, slow and sure methods of attaining 
a competency are tabooed. ‘The._man who spends half a 
lifetime in making a fortune is regarded as ‘‘slow.’’ Short- 
cut processes, at any cost, are the demand of the hour. 
From the time a boy enters school, he is goaded on by 
unnatural ambitions. He isnot satisfied with steady, per- 
manent growth. He must progress by leaps and bounds. 


Boys and girls areencouraged by their parents to get | 


ahead in their classes, even if they must burn midnight 
oil and risk their health in order to do so. 
4 Business and professional men are so accustomed to 
hurry-up”’ methods and forcing processes that they find 
it Impossible to relax even after business hours. They 
want to be on lightning express trains all the time. 
They can not enjoy their evenings at home. They are 
uneasy; their minds are continually on the alert. Con- 
Stantly living at high pressure, they have lost the power 
to slow down. Indeed, the modern business man is like 
a horse which has been trained to run ona track. He is 


not willing to trot or walk, but must run all the time as if 
for dear life. 


| 


| 











It is pitiable to watch a typical American going to busi- | 


relax until the train carries him to his destination in the 
mek Long before that he leans forward in his seat, and 
makes ready to leap off while the train is moving. 


ness in the Morning. He is not content to sit quietly and | 
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HE above picture shows the latest, lightest and speediest I 

electric runabout ever built, Pope-Waverley Model 36 

(price $900). « Same without top $850. In this model, we 

have fully realized our aim to bring out an electric runabout which 

would be a leader both in design and equipment. The forward 

box design is distinctive and contains a compartment suitable for 

carrying the storm aprons, side curtains, and small packages. This 

model is fitted with 30 cells of No. 28 Sperry or 30 cells of 7 PV 
Exide batteries, giving a light battery equipment. 

We make Runabouts, Surreys, Stanhopes, Chelseas, Phys- 
icians’ Road and Delivery Wagons and other models. Pope- 
Waverleys are “all-the-year-round” vehicles. Buy now and enjoy 
the late summer and fine Autumn riding. Complete catalogue and 
address of our depot in your vicinity on request. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., - - Indianapolis, Ind, 


@ EARN GREAT P'STATTSINESS 





















\ BE START IN FOR YOURSELF AND MAKE MONEY 


Don’t spend the best days of your life working for others. 
We teach you the business by mail; appoint you our special 
representative; furnish you the largest list of choice salable 
property in your section; help you secure customers; co-oper- 
ate with and assist you to earn from $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 

One of our representatives says: ‘‘ You actually force me to make 
money.” Another says: ‘‘I would now be wealthy if I had only started 
with you 5 years ago.”” Many others make similar statements. 

Write for full particulars and FREE BOOKLET. It will interest you. 
H.W. CROSS & CO., 905 TACOMA BLDG., CHICAGO 


THE STRONGEST CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE AGENCY IN THE U. S&S. 











































-EACHING GLOV! I Am Helping Others | 
xeellent for protecting the hands in . . 
housework, gardening or driving, ete. Let me help you. Through my 
ade from select glove kid in tan, wine 
ede Ty Co Industrial Clearing House 
Pair. Liberal terms to lady agentx, HOPKINS I can better your condition. I have on my 
GLOVE CO., 22 Murdock Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. list high grade positions in every line of 
work in every part of the country. If for 
aa aren ea a | ry eg fey reason you 
i esire a change, ite Me in Confidence: just 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Correspondence and say want a CHANGE, or need EMPLOYMENT, 
Residential Courses in JOURNALISM. SHORT and I will mail you my booklet that will post 
STORY WRITING and ADVERTISE WENT WRIT- ‘ou fully. I til alee write you a confidential 
ING. Literary syndicate places MSS. Write etter telling what I can do for you, why I can do it and what I 
for Special Summer Offer and Prospectus, will charge you for doing it. Now write Me Today Before You 
New York School of Journ:lism, Porget It. If you want employees in any line of work, tell me 
JOURNALISM Dept. A, World Building, New York City. your requirements. I can fill them. 
(Affiliated with Heffley Institute) ROB’T DAWSON, Dept. A, FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS, 
4 es erunenoe a e 




















Send us your address and we will 


show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you free; you 


work in the locality where you live. Send us your addreas 
and we will exp the busi fully ;r ber we guaran- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1021, Detroit, Mich, 





Hon. John Wanamaker endorses the Philadelphia Institute tor 
Stammerers. The pioneer school. 20th year. 80 page book free. Edwin 
8. Johnston, Pres’t and Founder. 1083-1048 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
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Henry Cay began his illustrious career as states- 

man, orator and lawyer by declaiming to the chick- 

ens and cattle in the barn. By mere determination 

and persistent effort to learn the law he overcame 

lack of opportunities and obstacles that do not 

confront the young man of to-day. The ambitious 
youth who would achieve fame and fortune at the bar, in 
public affairs or business, but who cannot afford the time 
and money necessary to attend a law college, should 


Learn Law at Home 


through the Sprague Correspondence School of Law—the orig- 

inal. It brings tohis home, by mail, the instruction and drillof the 

college. ‘Thousands of our students have passed the required 

state examinations, and have been admitted to the bar in 

every state. Others have applied this knowledge toward com- 

mercial pursuits, and through it have gained prominent t- 

tions. Send for our catalogue which tells all about our three 
courses: Preparatory, Commercial and College Law Course. Also 
book of interesting letters from hundreds of our successful students. 
Liberal Terms—Special Offer now. Write to-day and let us help you. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
348 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 








<Follow the Flag’ 


Woh WABASH 
To the Main Entrance 


ll Wabash trains into and out of St. Louis, East and West, run via the World’s Fair 
top at the Wabash World’s Fair Station right at the main entrance. Every facility 

rded for the convenience of passengers at this station—information, baggage, 
ng car and railroad tickets, etc., etc. 

he entire picture formed by the main buildings— Festival Hall, the Terrace of States, 

iscades and the Pike—may be plainly seen from all Wabash trains. The night 
iination surpasses anything ever attempted, making the ‘scene a blaze of glory. 





Our complete guide to the Eapeitis contains full information, with a splendid map 
of the grounds, and is beautifully illustrated. It will be sent free on request, and, if 


you ask it, with full information about your best route and the reduced rates. Write 
Ss. CRANE, G. P. @‘T. A.» Wabash Railroad, ST. LOUIS 

















“SUCCESS 


With every muscle tense, an anxious, worried expression 
in his face, and a nervous twitching of the hands, c utching 
his cane, umbrella, parcel, or the back of the seat in front 
of him, he wastes enough energy and strength before he 
reaches his office to execute the labor of half the day 
: The same feverish intensity and anxious haste are seen 
in restaurants, at lunch counters, on the streets, and 
wherever men and women are intent on business. Yet 
these people wonder why they are so exhausted at night! 
They do not realize that every muscle and every nerve in 
their bodies have been draining off their reserve energy 
all day, squandering vitality as the leaks in a dam steal 
the reserve power which would have ground a grist, sawed 
lumber, or woven cloth had it been forced through the 
mill wheel. 

The life of the average American is feverish, unhealthy 
and unnatural. We are in too great haste with everything, 
and, consequently, lack poise. In the perpetual rush to 
“get there’’ we are in very great danger of losing our 
equilibrium. 

Even boys and girls are trying to be leaders. They 
want to do something unusual,—something that will bring 
them into publicity, and get their names and photographs 
into the papers. An average student is eager to lead his 
class, not because he loves knowledge much, but because 
he loves distinction more. A young clergyman overworks 
in an effort to be popular. A lawyer becomes prematurely 
old in trying to keep pace with his practice. A man of 
affairs keeps himself loaded down with responsibilities, 
with directorships and memberships in a score of institu- 
tions until a paralytic stroke, or heart failure, puts an end 
to his abnormal activities. 

Old age is overtaking men and women in middle life. 
Under our forcing system people hardly reach full growth 
before they begin to show signs of decay. What a travesty 
on life itis to see aged men and women in their thirties 
and forties! 

This pushing and crowding, jamming and elbowing, 
and rushing at express speed from day to day, from the 
nursery to the grave, is not life; it is a race for death. 


a a 


Would You Carry Youth into Age? 


Expect a good long, useful life. 

Hold young thoughts persistently. 

Simply refuse to grow old by counting your years or anticipa 
ting old age. 

Refrain from all kinds of stimulants and sedatives ; they wi! 
shorten your life. 


_ One of the best preventives of age is enthusiasm and interes: 
in affairs of the day. 


Keep in the sunlight; nothing beautiful or sweet grows or 
ripens in the darkness. 

Avoid fear in all its varied forms of expression ; it is the grear- 
est enemy of the human race. 

Nature is the great rejuvenator ; her spirit is ever young. Live 
with her; study her; love her. 

Avoid excesses of all kinds ; they areinjurious. The long life 
must be a temperate, regular life. 

Contemplate beauty in all its forms and you will drive every- 
thing that is ugly out of your life. 

Keep mental cobwebs, dust, and brain ashes brushed off by 
frequent trips to the country, or by travel. 

Don’t allow yourself tu think, on your birthday, that you are 
a year older, and so much nearer the end. 

Never look on the dark side ; take sunny views of everything; 
a sunny thought drives away the shadows. 

Be a child; live simply and naturally, and keep clear of en- 
tangling alliances and complications of all kinds. 

Cultivate the spirit of contentment ; all discontent and dissatis- 
faction bring age-furrows prematurely to the face. 

Keep your mind young by fresh, vigorous thinking, and your 
heart sound by cultivating a cheerful, optimistic disposition. 

Do n’t live to eat, but eat tolive. Many of our ills are due to 
overeating, to eating the wrong things, and to irregular eating. 

Don’t be too ambitious; the canker of an over-vaulting am- 
bition has eaten up the happiness of many a life and shortened 
its years. 

Throw aside your dignity, and romp and play with children ; 
make them love you by loving them, and you will add years to 
your life. 

Think beautiful thoughts,—harmony thoughts, beauty thoughts, 
truth thoughts, thoughts of innocence, of youth, of love, and of 
kindness. 

Associate a great deal with young people ; take a lively inter- 
est in their hopes and ambitions, and enter into their sports with 
enthusiasm. 

Cultivate placidity, serenity, and poise,—mental and physical. 
Do not allow anything to throw you off your balance. A cen- 
tered life is a long life. 

Don’t let anything interfere with your regular hours of work 
and rest, but get plenty of sleep, especially what is called ‘‘ beauty 
sleep,”’ before midnight. 

Keep busy: idleness is a great friend of age, but an enemy of 
youth. Regular employment and mental occupation are mar- 
velous youth preservers. 

Put some beauty into your life every day by seeing beautiful 
works of art, beautiful bits of scenery, or by reading some nobie 
poem or prose selection. 

Never compare yourself with others of the same age, or think 
that you must appear as old as they because you have marked 
the same number of years. 

Take regular exercise in the open air every day in all weathers; 
walk, ride, row, swim, or play; but, whatever you do, keep out of 
doors as much as possible. 

"Love is the great healer of all life’s ills, the great strengthener 
and beautifier. If you would drink at the fountain of perpetual 
youth fill your life with it. 

Eat plenty of fruit and fresh vegetables in summer, and cut 
down your meat diet. Drink a liberal allowance of pure water 
at all times, but not ice water. 

Pure air both indoors and outdoors is absolutely essental to 
health and longevity. Never allow yourself to remain in 4 
poisoned or vitiated atmosphere. 

Avoid anger, discord, hurry, or anything else that exhaus's 
vitality or over-stimulates ; whatever frets, worries, or robs you 
of peace or sleep will make you prematurely old. 

Refuse to allow the mind to stiffen the muscles by the sugge=- 
tion of age limitation. Age is a mental state, brought about by 
mental conviction. You are only as old as you feel. 

Form a habit of throwing off, before going to bed at night, 2 
the cares and anxieties of the day,—everything which can possi- 
bly cause mental wear and tear or deprive you of rest. 

Age is conservative. Keep your mind open to truth and re- 
ceptive to all that is broadening and ennobling by reading and 
thinking, and your sympathies alive and generous by taking 4 
warm interest in the lives and welfare of others. 
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The pire 
Why Do the Great Migrations of Mankind Move 
always with the Sun? 


GARRETT P. SERVISS 


CAN science explain why the course of empire lies west- 
ward? Of the fact, as a general proposition, there 
can be no question. There is nothing more evident in 
human history than the westward tendency of the great 
migrations of mankind, as well as of the spirit of conquest 
and the genius of civilization, which seem to flit from race 
to race and from nation to nation, kindling new fires as the 
old die out, almost invariably toward the west, as if the 
sparks were borne by a constant wind against the direc- 
tion of the earth's rotation on its axis. The earth turns 
from west to east, but man, within the historic period, has 
gone round the earth from east to west. 

The Russo-Japanese war serves to emphasize this tend- 
ency by the sudden rise of a great power on the western 
shore of the Pacific Ocean. ‘The astonishing American- 
ization and Europeanization of Japan, at least in its out- 
ward characteristics, appear as results of the catching 
in combustible material of the sparks that have blown 
westward across the Pacific from the mental conflagration 
which spread from Europe to America in the track of 
Columbus, and which burns higher and brighter and with 
a quicker flame the further it progresses. 

Whether this is the first time that the globe has been 
encircled in a similar manner history does not inform us, 
because its records do not extend far enough into the past 
to include more than a simple cycle of the westward 
march of empire. There are indications of the former 
existence on this continent of a civilization of vast antiq- 
uity, which might be thought to mark some forgotten 
round of the spirit of progress, completed at a period so 
remote that nearly all its vestiges have disappeared. 

If only the settlement of America from Europe were 
concerned, it would be easy to account for the westward 
tendency in question, on the ground that this continent 
was virtually an unoccupied wilderness, filled with the 
most tempting riches, and containing only scattered tribes 
of savages and barbarians, at the time of Columbus's 
voyage§, and that its rapid occupation by men of the Cau- 
casian race, and of civilized habits and needs, flocking 
from the crowded countries of Europe, was an inevitable 
result arising out of the situation. 

But a glance at the history of the Old World shows that 
the westward tendency has always existed. Every great 
overflow of peoples, and, with temporary exceptions, 
every sweep of conquest and of colonization, has been in 
general toward the west. 

The torch of civilization, dimmed or extinguished again 

ind again, has every time been relighted further west- 
ward. Once it shone in the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Mankind still occupies those valleys, but only 
n the form of an exhausted race, like the ashes and cinder 
heaps that fire leaves when it has turned out all the com- 
bustible elements. The torch was reillumined, with blind- 
ing splendor, in Greece, and Greece handed it on to Rome, 
and Rome passed it northward at first, recoiling from the 
ocean. But when all Western Europe had caught the 
flame it was able to leap the Atlantic. How with the 
speed of a prairie fire it has raced westward across our 
continent, scarcely delayed for a moment by one of the 
mightiest mountain barriers on the earth, we all know. 

There is something in this burning spirit which seems to 
suck vitality out of the race, or the nation, wherein for a 
time it glows. Every great empire that possessed it has 
fallen, and after every such fall has come obscurity where 
once was a blaze of light. Compare the Greece of to-day 
with the Greece of Pericles! 

What is left of the power and majesty of Rome? They 
are still in the world, transformed, but no longer cen- 
tered in Italy, which lies like the trunk of a blasted, yet 
still living oak. 

Spain held the torch for a brief century. England has 
carried it for a much longer time, but it is escaping from 
her hand, and passing westward across the Atiantic. She 
extended her conquests eastward to India, it is true, but 
only toward the west has real civilization accompanied her. 

Russia stands at present as the one notable example of 
vast eastward expansion, but her progress in that direction 
has been forced by the combined opposition of jealous 
and fearful Europe, and is not the expression of her real 
tendency, which obeys the general law and looks to the 
setting sun. It is unnecessary to multiply these examples, 
of which history is full. But how shall we explain them ? 

Remembering the subtle ways in which the influences 

of nature affect the human spirit, shall we say that, pos- 
sibly, the direction of the earth's rotation may play a 
master part in this psychological phenomenon? If we 
travel westward round the earth, we lengthen the day; if 
we travel eastward, we shorten it. The rising sun swiftly 
banishes the dawn and seems to approach us ; the setting 
sun recedes and leaves its reflection and its promise 
lengthening behind. 
linger. ‘‘ The footsteps of retiring day”’ draw our spirits 
after them. Under the sunset lies the land of gold that 
is the magnet of the imagination. Man sees all the con- 
stellations marching constantly toward the west; the heav- 
ens revolve westward,—why should not he follow the sun 
and the stars? 
_ But all this will appear to many readers as lacking 
logical force and connection. They will prefer to think 
that the explanation of the westward tendency of empire 
and civilization is to be found in the fact—if it be a fact,— 
that the human race originated in Asia, and expanded 
westward because that way, upon the whole, lay the line 
of least resistance. : 

But to this it may be replied: ‘‘ How then does it happen 
that, while the western shores of Europe have poured 
their millions across the sea, the eastern shores of Asia 
have witnessed no such enterprises, known no Cabots or 
Columbuses, and experienced no regeneration, until at 
length, in our day, the restless spirit has come to them,not 
from the interior of their own continent, but from across 
the broad Pacific, as if returning to its original home 
after having encircled the globe ?"’ 


It is on the latter that our eyes ~ 
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MARION 

HAR LAND 
in her book ‘‘First 
| Aid to the Young 
| Housekeeper,”’ 
says there can be 
little doubt of the 
}saving in effort 
by use of most 
| washing-powders 
and, if a frust- 
worthy powder 
be used, of the 
Saving to the 
fabric, over the old 
soap-rubbing way 
of washing. Users 
and imitators, 
aan) DOth, have proved 


‘Cool washing for hot weather | Pearline trust- 


worthy. 


VERY HOT SUN 
VERY HOT IRONS 
VERY HOT WATER 


damage and fade delicate 
|fabrics—besides, isn’t your 
COMFORT worth consider 
ing ? 


marlaie’s 


washes perfectly in COLD 
or LUKEWARM Water with- 
out Rubbing or other Soap. 
PEARLINE _ makes 
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EASIER TO ROW ABSOLUTELY SAFE 









Mullins Unsinkable 


Write 
today Steel Pleasure Boats 
oh er Made of steel. Practicaliy indestructible. Air chamber each 
catalogue end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Require no caulking. Ideal 
Pet boat for rages Bmore ag vamp parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five 
00) $ x persons in comfort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 

No other boat so desirable 

boat, crated 29.00 for ladies and children. W. H. MULLINS, 383 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





HENRY B.HYDE re y 
FOUNDER> 


J WALEXANDER : § J. H.HYDE 


IDENT E PRESIDENT 


x to flower 
55 hour.” 


BUT AFTER 


the ‘careless hour” 
we all know the fate of 
the butterfly. 


Dont flit your life away. Take 
a lesson from the ant, not 
from the butterfly, and pro- 


vide for the future. 


An Adequate Endowment 
eke) bLeacae beta elm Oreattaa: te) Comm arate 
insure peace and comfort 
for your old age—if you live 
—or will protect and provide 
for your family if you die. 


r oact as representatives 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 101 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
if issued at years of age. 
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Last Month of Ourl 
Reduced Price Sale 


Suits, Skirts and Jackets, at One-Fourth 
Reduction from our Catalogue Prices 


ee ; = 120 Styles and 250 Guar- 
: anteed Materials from 











Which to Select 

$10.00 Suits now $7.50 
20.00 “ 15.00 
30.00 « “ 22.50 
40.00 “ * 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 « « 6.00 
12.00 « “« 9.00 
20.00 « “15.00 


Prices also reduced 
on Jackets, Travele 
ing Suits, Rain 
Coats, etc. 


We prepay Express 
Charges to any part 
of the United States. 


We have a choice line 
fof zibilines, cheviots, 
Hbroadcloths, mixtures 
and other materials suit- 
jable for traveling cos- 
jtumes, walking suits, and 

early Fall wear. 

1 A full assortment of 

samples of these mater- 
ials and the catalogue 
will be sent free upon 
request. 


We Make Every Garment 
Especially to Order 
and We Guarantee 

to Fit You 
You take no risk, as 








may be returned prompt- 

















ty and we will refund 
your money. 
ORDERS FILLED 
: =) IN ONE WEEK 
This sale will positively end on September 8th, ent reduced 
price orders reaching us after that date cunnot be 
State particularly th at you wish Summer Cutalegue No. 
40-8 and the re “i price samples, sent free to any. part of 


the U nited States 


New Fall Catalogue Ready August 22 


We are now receiving from abroad the very latest styles and fabrics 
for Fall and Winter. Our new catalogue is in preparation and will 
be ready about August 22d. It will contain illustrations and 
scriptions of 100 styles of ladies’ tailored suits from $10 to $40, phat 
$4 to $20, and jackets $8 to $30, which we will make to order only. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS AL- 


LOWED FROM THE PRICES IN OUR 

FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 

f a ontemplating th h: f a Fallor Winter 
wits today for g veected line of Samples and New Fall Cata- 


logue No, 40-F—sent FREE as soon as ready ——- of the 
United States. Kindly specify whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt or jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


il Orders No Agents or 
= eb - E Branch Stores | 
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Are you ambitious for brainess 
oe we aa? M ake your spare time count by 
tak > rr yndence courses in 

t Commer re clal gyre Buat- 
ness, Book Keeping, Shorthand, 
Type . riting, Penmanship and 
Commercial Law. 

We have helped many others and 
can help you t eed in your own 
business or to securea congenial po- 
sition at a good salary. 

Full Normal and Acad- 
emic departments. Tuition 
nominal. Text-books Free to our students. 

Catalog and particulare free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept, 37, Springfield, Masa. 








“aha SHORTHAND 


SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The Eclectic System of Shorthand(asits name implies) embodies 
the hest i in all systems and ts much superior to any other. As 
publishers of this system, we offer special advantages to those 
who wish to take a t etpondence 2 ourse, and to those desiring 
to attend a sch . Our repu- 
tation is back of 7 which is the best guarantee to the 
student. Stenogral is a stepping stone to the best positions 
in business life, and we invite correspondence from all Who wish 
to improve their dition. Booklets and all information free. 
Address, SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
Educational Publishers, 878-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


-G> FREE To ff gents 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a ge cake. 
ess prepaid. Dept. ot 
8, Chicago, ll., or Bu 
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Colorado’s Civil Contest 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS 
[Concluded from page 5037) 


Colorado National Guard was but little better than 
a corps of tin soldiers. This is due almost solely 
to the internal military diplomacy and tact, backed 
by tireless energy and iron determination of Sher- 
man Bell. If the same qualities had extended be- 
yond military affairs, Colorado would, to-day, not 
be where she is; but if a weaker, less honest, less 
fearless, but more tactful man had been in com- 
mand, Colorado would surely be worse off. Al- 
though cursed by the strikers, he is almost the only 
power standing between them and the mine own- 
ers. General Bell deported miners whom the 
mine owners wanted to lynch, and would have 
lynched, except that General Bell gave open orders 
to shoot the first mine owner who attacked a union 
miner. Although General Bell has deported many 
of the miners, not a single one has been lynched. 
The deported men can charge General Bell with 
forcing them to leave the state but to him they owe 
their lives. In Sherman Bell's honesty, bravery, 
and military effectiveness, I believe as strongly as 
I do in that of Admiral Dewey,—but in civil 
affairs he is misled, as was Grant in banking and 
Dewey in politics. 

The ‘‘bull pen,’’ as I have said, is not the 
Andersonville that the strikers describe. It is the 
Mining Exchange, a large, clean, building, cheaper, 
but much like any other exchange. The impris- 
oned strikers had to sleep on the floor, and had 
two sandwiches and two cups of coffee at each 
meal. They were. treated the same way as their 
guards. For false public effect these not un- 
comfortable conditions have been, by the labor 
element, distorted into all kinds of inhuman treat- 
ment, but the facts are that the arrested men were 
as well treated in the ‘‘ bull pen’’ and on the de- 
porting trains as could have been desired by their 
friends or by the prisoners themselves, except in 
some cases when some of the supposed members 
of the ‘‘inner circle’’ were threatened with noosed 
ropes, and, in at least several instances, when 
some men were hung up by their thumbs in order 
to secure a possible confession concerning the 
platform explosion. These inhuman acts were 
done in spite of General Bell’s orders to the con- 
trary, although there is little doubt that they were 
winked at by men under his command. 

The working of private vengeance, the abuse of 
power individually for personal ends, has been one 
of the worst features of the Colorado situation. 
Among men long associated in growing bitterness, 
suddenly divided into intensely partisan, opposite 
sides, such settlements of private feuds can not be 
prevented. It has always been the one thing that 
makes civil war more hateful than foreign war, and 
in Colorado it is not anarchy, but civil war. These 
conditions are. not confined to Colorado alone: 
they are worse in some other places. Of late I have 
seen something of the inside political and busi- 
ness conditions in St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and New York, some with my own eyes and some 
through the eyes of others, and the present Col- 
orado outbreak is ripening, ripe and over-ripe in 
many another state and city east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Colorado trouble is not settled, 
it is just beginning. At present each side is drift- 
ing farther apart and growing more bitter. Busi- 
ness in Denver during the past year has fallen off 
fifty per cent. 

I have tried to give the cold facts in this article 
without favor, but with charity for each side. It 
will be noticed, probably, the lack of personal 
names herein, but this has been necessary, for 
most of my information has been given to me in 
personal confidence under pledge not to use 
names. Otherwise, this article would cost many 
a man in Colorado his job or his business, for 
many a one has given me information against his 
own side in private that he dare not state openly. 
Food and shelter for a man’s wife and little ones 
come first, and in Colorado many a man there is 
compelled to take sides against his own private 
convictions. 

» ¥ 


Of What Is the Electric Spark Made? 


I" has generally been supposed that the luminous mate- 

tial forming the electric spark is made up of minute 
particles torn from the poles of the discharge and heated 
red-hot by it. But a Russian experimenter, Semenoff, 
reports to the Paris Academy of Sciences the results of 
experiments that show that the poles suffer no such dis- 
memberment, and that the heated material comes solely 
from the air or the gas through which the spark passes. In 
a lightning flash, what we see is simply the air heated mo- 
mentarily to incandescence along the path of the discharge. 
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IT’S VERY EMBARRASSING 


as well as inconvenient to find your dry batteries given out, 
leaving your machine dead, and miles from home, The modern 
way to obtain absolutely sure igaition is 


The <n Automatic Sparker 


Not only the surest and 

best way of sparking a 

gasoline engine, giving 

greater power and more 

ie speed, but it gives also 

enough extra current to 

maintain three electric 

lights for your automo- 

bile or launch, ‘‘Don't be 

at the mercy of a 2U-cent 

door-bell battery " Write 

for full information about our modern ignition apparatus. See 
our exhibits in Automobile and Electrical Sections at St. Louis. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
116 Reibold Bidg. Dayton, 0. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


To supply the pty of Cash Buyers, Sellers, and Exchangers 
advertising in our U. 8S. Real Estate Journal, each month. Sub- 
scribers can write to these advertisers and make their own deals free. 
Ours is the best, largest, and most reliable Real Estate Magazine 
published, and is now in its fourth year. Has stories, ec 8, and 
current topics. Circulation covers the United states og 
Mexico, Cuba, and Hawaii. Three months’ trial 25c. Three 

years, only $1.00. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


U. S. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 145 West Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


LEARN 
__ WATCHMAKING 


and watch repairing is a 

ndent Cd . profes- 

and youth. We 

teach it successfully and quickly by correspon- 











dence, without interference with other ‘duties. 
Situas — await our poy 
Write 

THK DESELMS WATCH scnoot, Attica, Indiana, 











are ready to make you a skillfui piano toner, able to earn an 
mt. 2, income. After you have uated and rece 

diploma, we help you start in business. Our Director is the origina- 
tor of oo piano tuning by mail and the inventor of the Tune-a- 
Phone, a necessary instrument to the amateur tuner. Write to-day 
for our Free Illustrated Prospect 


Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 23 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ATENTS 


Valuable Book on Patents FREE. Tells how to se- 
cure them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, and 

What to Invent for Profit. Gives! Ad AE Movements 
invaluable to Inventurs. Full of Money-Making Patent 
Information. K FREK to all who write. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys.,606 11th St., Washington, D.C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 290 Broadway, New York City. 


Shorthand a Mine 


We loan you a Remington machine, teach 


















Mer. Sten. Inste 192 Canal, Chicago, Ille 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Sates, Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money coming in_ daily. normous profits. 
Sveryth:ng furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. KE. 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 


PARKER’S {AIR FRALSAM 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never — te Restore Gray Hair to 
ts Youthful Color 

Prevents 5 scalp wr and i 8 Falling 


Work private. 
refined anc 
instructive 
Women paid 


same salaries as men, $15 to $25 a week. Send for free booklet 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS'N, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 



























Earn big money writing newspaper and 
magazine ertains. We t train by mail to 
do every branch of this work. Send for 
“The How of It,” free. 


Sehool of 
~, Detroit, Mich. 
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a — are daily 
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pe pe, ant which a the highest yo ies with no dis- 
of sex. Would you like toknow what It is? Write us. 


HOMECORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. B., Philadelphia,Pa. 


ahow WINDOW wNSTRUCTION: 


of lessons for the 
Review. Send 25 cents ior ax one yea: 
THE CINCIN NATI TRADE REVI 











rs trial subscription. 
’ Cincinuatl, Ohio. 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 

We do not admit to our columns medical, liquor, 
tobacco, or other advertisements objectionable in the 
home. 

We guarantee our readers against loss due to fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in any advertisement appearing in 
this issue. This guarantee does not cover ordinary 
*‘ trade talk *’ nor does it involve the settling of minor 
disputes or claims between advertiser and reader. Claims 
for losses must be made within ninety days of the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement complained of. The 
honest bankruptcy of an advertiser, occurring after the 
printing of an advertisement by us, entitles the reader 
only to our best services in endeavoring to secure the 
return of the money. 
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Of course it pays, as is well evidenced 
by the universal demand for men with 
special training. You possibly are in- 
cluded in that worthy class who recognize 
the great need of a college course, but 
are troubled by the problem, ‘‘How can I 
secure the means to go to college ?’” We 
are glad to announce that we have a plan | 
that will enable you to answer this ques- 
tion to your perfect satisfaction. The 
many grateful letters received from young 
men and women whom we have helped, is 
ample proof of what our scholarship plan 
is accomplishing. The fact that you at 
present lack the necessary funds need not 
deter you from realizing your ambition to 
pursue a college course. If you wish to 
enter college next fall and have us pay 
the bills, write us to-day for full informa- 
tion regarding our free scholarship offers. 
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"THE Official Photographs of the St. 
Louis Exposition which you see re- 
produced in the various magazines and 
newspapers are all made with the Goerz lens. 
The Official Photographers of the St. 
Louis Fair have all adopted the Goerz 
lens to the exclusion of all others. 

In block 75 of the Liberal Arts Building 
the Goerz Optical Works show their auto- 
matic process of grinding and _ polishing 
these famous lenses in operation. 





Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 


Branch Offices, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus, London, 
England. 22 Rue de l’Entrepot, Paris. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Room 82, 52 E. Union Square, New York City. 


Magazine Subscription Agents 


If you want the most liberal compensation for your efforts, 
and a proposition that goes equally well in business and resi- 
dential] districts, in summer and in winter, write for our offer. 
EXTRA CASH PRIZES to the value of hundreds of dollars 
every month. 


PUBLISHER, Box 59, Sta. O, New York Gity. 


























Ypsilanti 


My 





Underwear 





YQ 


standard in a health undergarment. 

This most famous and popular underwear is made 
by Ypsilanti Underwear Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., one of 
the oldest, largest and most substantial companies 
engaged in the manufacture of full-fashioned under- 


wear and the originator of the Union or Combi- 


nation Suit. 


Ypsilanti Underwear is worn in every civilized 
country on the globe, and is the chosen underwear of American men, women and 
children, who delight in its comfort, healthfulness and perfect-fitting qualities. 

Only the best grades of worsted, cotton, silk and combinations of yarns are 
used. It is knitted upon patented machines; every garment is carefully fitted and 
fashioned to form to insure fit and comfort. 


A booklet fully describing ‘interesting process of the mak- 
ing of Ypsilanti Underwear mailed free for the asking. 


YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





Investment Opportunity 


For the purpose of still further enlarging our great factory 
capacity, we will sell for a short time on y a limited amount of 


2% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Union Trust Co., Registrars, Detroit, Mich. 


This preferred stock carries a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate 
of 7% per annum on the par value, and is of a nature to interest conservative in- 
vestors seeking liberal interest with safety. This stock is offered at the par value 
of $10 per share in certificates of 10, 15 and 100 shares, and is accompanied by 
25% of the common stock. For prospectus and full information address 


FEDERAL STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 


FISCAL AGENTS 


1124 Exchange Court Building 
New Yo 


N. B.—This stock is regularly listed with Federal Stock and Bond Exchange. 
You are thus assured a market in the event of your desiring to realize upon it. 
Consult us if you desire to exchange any present investments for this security. 


331 Hartford Building, Chicago f % 
F 720 Arcade Buildiag 
York Philadelphia (4 
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Staunton Military Academy ‘ 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL 
FOR MANLY BOYS 


130. boys from 25 
States last session. 
Largest Private 
School in State of 
Virginia. Boys from 
10 to 18 years old 
prepared for Uni- 








versities, Govern- 
ment Academies, or 
Business. 


1,600 feet above 
sea-level; pure, dry, 
bracing mountain 
air of the famous, 
proverbially health- 
ful and _ beautiful 
Valley of the Shen- 
andoah. Pure min- 
eral spring - waters. 
High moral. tone. 

pline. Military training devel- 

promptness, health, manly 

Fine, shadv lawns, expensively 

asium and athletic park. All 

yuraged. Daily drills and 

air. Boys from homes of re- 

ture only desired. Personal, 

tion by our Zutorial System. 

ditions high. Academy Forty- 

Charges, $300.00. Handsome 
Address: 


> Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton,Va. 
=—~ 











learned. Pays well. 
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ATTEND 
\ THE ILLINOIS 
‘COLLEGE OF 


“Same PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 


for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address a 
Illinois College of Photography f 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. }\2 
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E can teach you to make En- 

grtavings like the illustrations 

d in this ine, and 

they command high prices. The men 

who produce this kind of work never 

Sg : have’ any difficulty in securing salar- 
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| it. ¢ = x ¢ have college of Photos 
| BISSELL 


ICOLLEGE 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
ew al | 


‘PHOTO. 





851 Wabash Ave. 
Effingham, Illinois 
Im connection with the Illinois College of! 
Photography. 









Bissell College ¥ 
ANCA) 


Photo Engraving 
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A com- 
plete 


PEIRCESi. 
SCHOOL <= 


paration 
for business, together with a good 
English education, including 
much that is not taught in the 
ordinary commercial school, the 
result comparing in efficiency 
with that ofa universitytraining. 
Boarding atid daystudents. 1800 
students in 1903-04. Forcata- 
logue address the Dean 


PEIRCE SCHOOL, 
917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


position secured 


Terms easy 











_ Newfingland 





closest investigation. 


| months but for ever. 


tage of special summer rates. 


Commercial 
School 


5-491 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, 0. 


STAMMERER! 


Hesitate no more. Look me up at once. 
t tion. I know my method is right and that 
ae will endorse it if you but give it a fair trial. 

ethod” restores natural, fluent speech—not just for a few 


The home-life is an important feature of my institution. 
Mt. Airy is a delightful place to s 
summer. W ite at once for free booklet, and get the advan- 


Leon C. Garrett, Prin. and Founder, 
THE NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE, 
506 Carpenter St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded Term opens 
“= OF MUSIC == 
Boston, 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
No better facilities for a musical education 
in any of its branches can be offered in this 
country or abroad. 
Every department under special masters. 
The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student 
than the costof tuition. Practical normal classes. 
Graduates are eagerly sought as teachers. 
For year book address 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


I court the | 












“Nature's 





nd a few weeks of the 





The Most Magnificent Commercial School 








Home in America. 


he exclusive use of this institution are 
with all modern devices that aid in 

The Spencerian was established 
cause of the success of its graduates. 
made by the business world for our 





Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
National patronage. 


C. T. ARNOLD, Treas., 
K. E. MERVILLE, Seey. logu 











ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, “°noianx” 


One Mile West of Notre Dame University. Conducted by The 
Chartered 1855. Ideal location. 
Thorough English, Classical, 
Scientific and Commercial Courses, Advanced Chem- 
2 istry, Pharmacy and Modern Langunges. 
tus will be sent upon request. — for Collegiate and Special Courses. 
flusic and Art School. Physical Culture. Young women fitted 

for lives of usefulness. Moderate cost. S 
Sept. 12,1904. For cata ie a 
THK DIRECTRESS, ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, Box 51, NOTRE DAME, 


FOR BUSINESS 
Accounti ng | School of Commerce. 
e Accounts and Finance. 
Banki ngs New York University. 
Brokerage Evening Sessions. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 29. 


Students 
Conservatory of 


School year begins 
d special information, ap CaN 











Washington, D. ¢ 


HAMILTON 


School f nd Young Ladies. { 


tfaiogue. 
Mrs. Phoebe Hamilton Seabrook, Principal. 


WHITE 


HOUSE 816 Fisher Building, - 


' 





Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
| AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY, 
1 6 


niet ga 
» Lafayette Square. OPPOSITE. | 
INSTITUTE | tHe @ Tee See Quen ON P 


University Training 


Washington Square, N.Y. 








Chicago, Hlinois. 





‘Conklin’s Writing Desk Book 


if HELPS ALL WHO WRITE, AND CONTAINS 


Have | Used the Right Word? 
Pag 


Consult 15,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 


Have I Spelled It Correctly ? Consult 50,000 Words Difficult to Spell. Page 277. 
Shall | Use a Capital Letter? Consult How to Use Capital Letters. 
Is the Sentence Grammatical? Consult Rules of Grammar. 


Page 11. 
Pages 20 and 24. 
Is It Properly Constructed? Consult Rules of Construction. Page 32. 

Have | Punctuated It Correctly ? Consult How to Punctuate Correctly. Page 1. 


is It Correct in Style ? Consult Rules of Styleand Composition. Pages 33 and 72. 


This ntains Forms of Address; Slips of the Tongue and Pen; Abbreviation in 
Comm \ tionary of Quotations, and much other miscellaneous matter of great 
value. | ind in fullembossed Russia leather, with gold stamped sides and edges. 
355 pages. A »f this indispensable book will be forwarded, prepaid, to any one sending 
only one (1 ription, (other than your own,) for SuccEss, or it will be mailed to any 
address for 5 nts 





SUCCESS REWARD DEPARTMENT, Washington Square, New York 


In each community to sell Success. If you will 
try it, we will send you, free, ten copies of this issue. 
You can sell them and earn the money for another 
supply. Watches, Cameras, Boxing Gloves, Base- 
ball Outfits, and other valuable prizes, in addition to 
a liberal profit on each copy sold. 

Write to-day for the copies to start with and full 


information, so as to get the agency for your town. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Washington Square, New York City4 





The Chicago Gollege of Dental Surgery 


Founded in 1880. 2106 Graduates. Has continued under 
the management of its founders since its organization and offers un- 
surpassed facilities to dental students. For announcement address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 778 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


WANTED—A BRIGHT BOY} 
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Around this announcement there are pieces or parts of some famous advertise- 
ments. Can you, from these clippings, identify the advertisers? Can you name the 
articles advertised ? Advertisements similar to these appear, each month, in all the 
leading magazines. If you can name 40% of the advertisers, or 40% of the articles 
here represented, I will give you, absolutely free, a six months’ subscription for 
“The American Illustrator,” an illustrated monthly magazine. Anybody and 
everybody interested in improving their position in life may enter this competition. 
ELSIE re, The prizes will be awarded without a money consideration, even the postageis prepaid. 


Learn = ee Study 
Advertising ir by Mail 


It has been estimated that eo: ook te We teach by mail Illustrating, 
$1,000,000,000 was spent last [i — —_— Journalism, Business Correspond- 
year for publicity. Glance over "St 99 eae ence, English Branches, Show- 
the pages of this magazine— [i! ets Se card Writing, Proofreading, 
space costs hundreds of dollars hee = Ps Electrical Engineering, Advertis- 
a page. Business concerns that ee ; ing, Bookkeeping and Steno- 
buy it can afford to pay well iy graphy. Full information in re- 
for the services of a man who am ag gard to these courses will be sent 
knows how to fill it to the best — oe free to all prize winners, or to 
advantage. Millions are spent Cl any other person upon request. 
on newspapers catalogues, cir- Let me prove to vou that you 
culars, posters, bill-boards, street 4 can draw a dividend from that 
cars, etc. There is a constantly part of your talent which is 
growing demand for men and - now lying idle, simply from 
women who can handle these lack of practical knowledge. 
immense appropriations _ profit- e Upon receipt of your address 

- ably. The Correspondence In- I shall send, free of charge, a 
stitute of America, has especially large book that may mean 
prepared courses in all branches 


Culine Ca. essT.  -” ” 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have voted to issue Credit Scholarhips, in order ' 
that ambitious people who can ill afford to pay a cash fee of $40 may begin at once the study of their chosen ” 
profession and pay their tuition when they have completed the course. I am so positive that you will be pleased = 
and benefited by our instruction that I am willing to trust you—trust you until you have completed 
the regular course of instruction with this institution-—trust you until you are thoroughly satisfied that you » 
have received value in full for your money. The only immediate expense to you is the small sum charged I reeetl isdite 
for textbooks, postage, instruction, etc.—these can be paid for when required, as you advance in the work. ° ’ 
If you want an education on credit mention the profession you wish to study, and address your letter like this: | eWiets e Ki n g 
ALT. F. CLARK, President 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 630, Scranton, Pa. 
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I Sell Real Estate 


No matter what it is worth, or in what 
town, city, state or country it is located 





To the Man Who Wants to Buy 


The magnitude ot my business enables me to offer 














To the Man Who Wants to Sell 


Now, while you have the matter in mind, write and 








you various adv <a which few other real estate let me know what you have to sell and how much 
brokers can possibly offer. money you want for it. 
}ome one or more of these several advantages will f F “ 
If your property (no matter in what city or state or 
surely enabDie me to save vou some money. territor it ° l t d h h oi i h 
: ° 1s iocate or 
No matter where you are, or in what part of the 77” des bl soaaetcceal ™ > = $500 Bd 
country you want a property, I can serve you. $500,000) is desirable, and the price fair, I would like 
It makes no difference whether you want a $100 to submit a plan (free) for selling it. 
building lot, or a $10,000 farm, or $500,000 tract of The plan will interest you even if you have no idea 
coa al or any other kind of real estate, I want to ot ever placing the property in my hands. 
hear from you. . . 
: : If I can sell your real estate for a better price, and 
\ vill get the best possible service regardless of ; j 
a eee as quickly, as any other broker, you certainly want to 
the si he transaction. k h 5 uals P 
Just the property you want may be on my list. er en ee ee 
It may be on the list of some one of the hundreds ot Years of the most active kind of experience, offices 
rea ite brokers in all parts of the country, with whom in fourteen cities, hundreds of representatives throughout 
I keep in touch. the country, and an annual expenditure of more than 
= i Ap I may find it and save prose! for are $100,000 in advertising, enable me to handle real 
i am n oniv : Os n 1 iti 
; ay SS PO estate transactions very expeditiously. 
serv man who wants to buy a home or a farm, but if ‘Il d PR f 
I am i best possible position to serve the man who ; Tis en eee oe eer eee " . yout Pmeey, 
wants to make a profitable investment. including your lowest cash price, | will write you a 
Write to-day and tell me your requirements. letter of advice, free of charge, telling you the best 
Tt llowing are a number of special bargains: — method for making a quick cash sale. Do it to-day. 
Ark., Wa gton Co., 90 A. mountain land. N. Y., Genesee Co., fine 185 A. farn : ee on improved cover for cooking eo Allows egress 
Ark., Arkansas ('o.,80A.andimpts. Cattle. N. Y., L. I., near Huntington, res. “and 10 A. finest building of steam Fst fat from flying ou 000. 
Cal t 5 A. orange grove and impts. sites. 60 A. hardwood timber. Established Florist Hosiness, Detroit, Mich, Good will, fixtures 
Cal, Sa Clara Co., good 75 A. ranch. N. Y. ., Yonkers, modern 12-r. res. and lot. __and stock complete, $10,000. 
Cal.’ Placer ¢ 4’ fruit ranch. N. Y., Tiova Co., good 1145 A. farm. Geni. Mase. Bus., sock and fixtures, store and and other buildings. 
Cal.. Fre Co., 80 A. good land. N. Y., Orange Co., good 50 A. far Stone Ridge, N.Y. Bldgs. and land $3500. Stock . 
Cal., nea ta R osa, fine 8 A. fruit ranch. N. Y.; Cleveland, bus. bldg. lot eqey ice house. 10 A. Park, hotel, pavilion, ete., nr. Binghampton,N. v3 000. 
Cal., Humboldt Co., 320 A. and im N Y., Tom _ "Co., 49 A. and impts. Entire Plant and equipments ofa 5 oe carriage and baggage 
Cal d Co., fine 600 A. farm Gentadiions 70 bbl. flouring N. D., Stark Co., 640 A. tillable land. co. in a large western city of U 50,000. 
i skimming station. Bs. . Senko Con fine ranch property, 2240 acres Drug Bus., stock and fixt , Cortland, »* Y. "$2500 
Co As] uses and lot. Ohio, near Bolivar, 100 A. mineral land. Valuable deposits, Patent on improved tire sane and shrinker. $2500. 
Co I ler, 15 A. land, good house, ete., near city limits; paving shale, fire clay, coal, etc ; 
00 apple trees , Ohio, Cope Fee ws res. 8-r. cottage and4 A. Suitable m 
Conn., Canton, 9-r. res. and 3 A. Or sttminer boarding house. 
ce New Hartford, res. lot, barn and office bidg., suitable Ohio, Lawrence Co., 480 A., underlaid with limestone, coal, Thousands of Clients 
ent shale and fire clay. 
( d Co.. 180A. and impts. Stock. Okla , nr Guthrie, good 100 A. farm: 4, have endorsed my methods. Here are a few 
Conn., Suff 8 bldg. lots 100 x 300 ft. Okla., Stillwater, corrugated iron bidg., 24x 
Fla., I ( 56 A. and impts. 1 Orange grove. Okla, Custer Co., relinquishinent on 120 A. aay ete. samples of recent letters from 
Fla., O I ndian River, 8-r. house & 12} 9 A. in oranges. Okla., Caddo Co., 160 and impts, 
Ga. Va sta, r. res. and 2 A. out- buildings. a pane Klamath Co., ead A. SD  oweat eo end oe all parts of the country. 
Ga., Wa ( , 90 A. tarm 6 miles from Chattanooga, Tenn. Ore., Grant Co., 148 and impts. Deposits of bidg. ston 
Ida B k Co., 320 A. and impts. Stock. =i Ore., Jackson C '0., 282 A. Fruit farm and impts. Nine Farms for One Man.—I approve of your 
ida Bla Co.. 4 a auentad mining claims. silver and lead, Ore., Lincoln Co..'320 . ~ et0ek ranch. up-to-date and thorough methods displayed in con- 
veins re., Roseburg, 5-r. house an ; ; T : 
h Co., 200 A. and impts. Pa., Solebury P. 0., hay ge shop, house and barn. ducting your business. = The several farms which you 
ston, 8-r. res. and 2 lots 57 x 99 ft. Pa., Hillsdale, +r. res and 2 A. with ontbuildidgs. a have secured for my clients have all proven satisfac- 
West Grossdale, 1} bidg. lots. Pa. ~ytlontwomery Cc on, 96 ‘aA. ‘and jmot. Adjacent to Fort tory, and | shall certainly call upon you for more prop- 
bid. lot 52x 150 ft. ashington. Sui e for building sites. ; ; : ‘ai 4 +, 
( w good 70 A. farm. Pa.. Adams Co., 115 A. farm, highly cultivated. erties from time to time as I find the buyers.—L. T. 
Co., 30 A. and impts. Pa., Wayne Co., 100 A. dary farm. : GRAVES, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
I 8, cottage and lot, Marion Ave ‘arm. Contains 6 ft. vein of coal. 


2°00 A. fine land on the Xankakee River. 
4 miles from South Bend. 
4. and impts., horses, stock and imple’mts. 
i, 2 good bidg. lots. 

modern 11 r. res. and lot. 

40 A and impts. 
6-r. res. and 2 lots. 

tt, 8-r. res. and lot, S. Broadway. 

Co., 160 A. land. 

house = lot. 

an Co., 960 A. ranch. 

+r. hates and 2 lot 
110 A. well en farm. 
( , 122 A. and impts. 
tt Go., 4050 A. coal and timber land. 
Par 150 A. rice plantation, prospects of oil. 

, +r house and lot. 
ninster, 12-r. res. and 6 A. 
hampton, Mod. 10-r, res. and 6 A. beautiful grounds. 
arriage repository, trout pond. 


h Co 





as, Co 




























Mas Vorcester Co., good 200 A. farm. 

Mi \ Creek, nr., Grand Rapids. Fine factory site be- 
tweend4and5A 

M Allegan Co., 40 A. and impts. 

Mich., Owosso, 5-r. house and corner lot. 

M Kas 1 house and lo 

Mi Pipe » piot 160 x 156 ft. 

M D ass Co., 75 A. and impts. 

Min Marshall Co 160 A and impts. 

Minn.. Marshall Co., 590 A. good, tillable land. 

Mo.. Kansas City, 10-r. res. and corner lot. 

».. Pike ¢ 440 A. stock and grainfarm. Excellent agricul- 
tural and pasture land; well watered and fenced. Exten- 
si 3. Stock for sale separately 

Mo ld Co., 40 A. and impts. 

Mon Co., 320 A. impts. and personal property. 
Nebr r Co., 153 A. grain land. 

Nebr aha Co., 160 A. land. 

N.J am, 4 good building lots. 

N. J., Ke arriage Sctory property. 

N.J.,G e, corner bidg. lot 

N.J ar Rahw 7-r. house and 10 A. land. 

N. Y., Buffa 3 bidg. lots, Freuind al vise her Sts. 
Mi. Wee kis endl enter Moriches, 5 A. land. 

N. Y., Salisbury Mills, res. and 17 A. 

N. ¥ n s, Modern 14-r. res. and lot. 

N. Y., Rotterdam, nr. Se hnectasty, § bldg. lots. 

N. Y., Brooklyn (Marlboro) 2 bidg. lo 

N.Y i r. res. and 1 zx 








Pa. “Butler Co., good 153 A 
R. I., Kent Co., 175 A. fruit farm and impts. 
8. Cc. Barnwell Co., 97 A. and impts. 

S. D., Douglas Co., *160 A. tillable land. 

S. D., Charles Mix Co., 159 A. good grain 
Tenn., 
Tenn.. Knox Co., 120 A. and impts. 

Tex., Palo Pinto 'C 0., 180 A. and impts. 
‘Tex., Karnes Co., 382 A. fertile level land. 


Va., Charlotte Co.. 973 A. far 

v a. Herndon, 10-r. res. and .. 

Wash., Seattle, part of Wykoft Island, 
wamish River. Suitable for stock or ship yard. 

Wash., Yakima Co., 160 A. yellow pine timber land. 

Wash., Everett, 4 good bidg. lots. 

 & Va., Wood to., 36 A. and impts. 


W Va., Boone Co., mineral and coal rights on 3500 A. land. 


Wis., Kenosha Co. ., good 202 A. farm. 

Wis., Waukesha Co , fine 96 A. farm. 

Wis., Jackson Co., 160 A. land. 

Wis., Grant Co., 190 A. and impts. 

Wis. Waukesha © ‘0., 200 A. dairy farm and impts. 


Wis., Grant Co., good 197 A. farm 1} miles from Dubuque, Ia. 
Wis., Hortonia Twp. near New London, 7-r. house and 1 A. land 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Medical Practice and modern 8-room res. Cripple Creek, Colo. 


15,000. 
Complete Poultry Plant, 35 A. cane sugar outfit near Pen- 


sacola, Fla. 500. 
Leading Hotel in Southern Canadian City. 
creasin, 


000. 
Complete Livery Capital and Bus. Outfit, Ione, Cal. 


establ 


y 
One-half interest in saw ing, planing, grist mill, ete. 


stable 


vill 
50-bbl. Fiourin x Mill and 20,000 bu. small elevator, complete, 


Syracuse, Kans. 


$6,000. 
—< jeg B Bases, mfg. bus. patent right, 2 sets of dies, 200 sets 


Est. Drug Bus., stock and fixt. 
Bieycle and Phonograph Bus. New 
Paper Mill, machiner 


aven, Conn. 
and dwelling, Peekskill, 


a 


lan 
Chattanooga, 3 bty. brick store bidz on lot 24 x 200 ft. 


Vt., “Wells, furnished we =—e 14 lots on Lake St.Catherine. 


A. poultry — and furniture. 


66 A. mouth of Du- 


Trade greatly in- 


_Lebannon, i. $10,250. 
$6,000 


A Pennsylvania Sale to an lowa Man.—I am 
in receipt ot check covering the difference due me. I 
want to thank you again for your help in searchin 
for a farm suited to my requirements. Before I left 
lowa I corresponded with several Philadelphia real 
estate men at the same time I corresponded with you, 
and you were the only one who gave me exhaustive 
and perfectly satisfactory information about the farms 
offered. I believe you are better equipped for serving 
those who want to buy than any other man in the 
business.—J OSIAH STANDING, West Grove, Pa. 


California.—Find enclosed check for $407.00 in full 
payment of balance of your commission on the sale of 
my timber lands in this place. I must say, at this long 
distance, it is certainly wonderful how you are able to 
find the parties who wish to purchase. I never more 
willingly paid for services than I do in this case. I wish 
you all the success which you so richly deserve.—C. P. 
H1GG1ns, Monroe, Cal. 


A Michigan Farm Sold to a Mag in South Caro- 
lina who gave Georgia Property as Part Payment.— 
In reply to your favor of recent date, Mr. Richards and 
I have completed our trade, and | have the deed of the 
farm, giving in part payment a deed of some property in 
Dalton, Ga. 1 am delighted with the farm, and s all 
keep it fora permanent home. My present intention is 
to remain here for one year, and then, D. V., move into 
the farm for the balance of my life. ‘Thanks for your 
interest in the deal.—H. R. Fircu, Pacolet, S.C. 


New Mexico.—I have received deed and other pa 


Well 


Con- 


Patent on rake attachment for harvester, picks up an =. for the transfer of my property in Messilla Park, New 
rag Ist, mA _ Se Mexico. I desire to oor you upon the good and 
Coat Mi Mine, 210 A - surface; 180 A. coal, Ward Co., N. D. Good prompt service, and I gladly recommend tae Services 


grade iii gnite, $12,000. 


Patent on combination curtain pole and shade fixtures. $10,000, 


to any one who wants to buy or sell.—F. W. 


. BRADY, 
Scranton, Pa. 











WwW. M. 


Suite 3SQIl, 


OSTRANDER, 


North American Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















INVEST *19“ 


where the money will work for you 24 hours every 








day; whete it will 


be absolutely safe, and where 





it will pay you at 


least 13% per cent. annually. 























I own some shares of stock in an old 
established money-making enterprise. 

And I want to sell you one or two 
shares of this stock for 50 per cent. less than 
it is really worth. 

You can pay cash for it or you can 
buy it on the easy payment plan of $10 
down and $10 a month, if you prefer. 

I do not care to sell you more than a 
few shares, as I have but a limited number, 
and I want to distribute them in a way that 
will bring me as many new customers as 
possible for my investment department. 


MY MOTIVE. 


My motive in offering you this stock for 
less than it is worth is purely a selfish one. 

1 want to add your name to my list of 
well-pleased investors. 

I know that if you own a share or two 
of this stock you will be so pleased with the 
investment that the next time you have 
money to invest you will come to me. 

And you will send your friends to me. 

And your friends will in turn send their friends. 

A dozen well-pleased clients send me more busi- 
ness than hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and 
newspaper advertising. 

If you buy a few shares of this stock it will be a 
safe, profitable investment for you and the best kind 
of an advertisement for me. 

One year ago I had less than 100 clients in my 
investment department. 

Now I have more than 800. 

In another year I want two or three times 800. 

And that is the reason I want you. 


LETS GET ACQUAINTED. 


If you buy a little of this stock, we will get ac- 
quainted. 

And when we get acquainted you will find out 
that what I offer you is just what I say it is. 

You will find out that you can safely invest your 
savings through me. 

You will find out that I will look after your money 
just as carefully as I look after my own. 











You will find out that if you invest 
your money through me it will earn the 
largest possible profit consistent with safety. 

I am a young man. 

I expect to be in active business for 
the next 25 years. 

And even if I wanted to sell you 
something worthless; even if I wanted to 
misrepresent the value of this stock, I 
couldn’t afford to do it. 

You know as well as I, that if the in- 
vestments I offer do not turn out just as 
I represented, it would soon ruin my busi- 
ness. 

I certainly cannot afford to have my 
business ruined. 

I can’t afford to take even a chance. 

Just the Real Estate Department of 
my business is worth $1,000,000. 

At least it pays me good interest on 
that amount. 

It took hard work, energy, enthusiasm 
and square dealing to build it up to its 
present size. 

Do you suppose I would risk injuring it by even 
trying to sell you a single share of stock through any 
misrepresentation? 

If I were not sure it would be one of the best in- 
vestments you could make, I could not afford to offer 
it to you. 

I have put my money into it. 

My sister owns some of the shares. 

Two other relatives of mine have invested several 
thousand dollars in it. 

Isn’t this irrefutable proof of my faith in this en- 
terprise ? 

Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get in touch 
with my investment department? 

Will you let me send you full, interesting arid 
convincing particulars ? 

Let me show you where your idle dollars will safe- 
ly earn at least 13% per cent. per annum. 

Write me to-day (a postal card will do) saying 
simply, “Send information about 13% per cent. invest- 
ment as advertised in Success.” 

Do it now. 




















391 North American Building, 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 








Investment 
Department 


PHILADELPHIA. 
























Write for 
Booklet 


LUE. LABEL 





TRADE 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


SoupPs- 20 Varieties 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





























